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News of the League 








All-America Checking Completed 


The “team” of eleven 
1960 All-America Cities contest 


will be announced in mid-March. 


winning cities 


in the 


Writers, photographers and _ investi- 
gators have completed their checking 
of the presentations made by spokesmen 
for the 22 finalist cities before the jury 
during the 66th annual National Con 
Phoenix. 


ference on Government in 


The 


April will announce the winners and 


NATIONAL Civic Review for 


those receiving honorable mention, 


Look Magazine. CO-Sponsor ol the con 
test, will stories and 


carry pictures in 


its April 11 issue. 
The 
teenth 


contest, now entering its thu 


year, honors cities where civic 
progress through intelligent citizen a 
tion has proved of significant benefit to 
the community. Civic improvement, not 
munk ipal perfection, 1s the criteria in 
selecting an All-America City. 
Competing for the awards were: Abi 
Arkansas City, Arkansas 
Maryland: Bloomington. 
Minnesota; Clayton, Missouri; Decatur, 
East Rhode = Is- 
land: Galveston, Texas; Grand Rapids. 
Michigan: Las New Mexico: 
Long Beach, California: Marin County. 
California: Mooresville, North Caro- 
lina: Radford, Richland, 
Washington: St. Beach, 
Florida: Jose, 


California: 


lene, Kansas: 
Baltimore. 


Illinois; Providence: 


Vegas. 


Virginia: 
Petersburg 
Salem. San 
Skokie, 
Michigan: Tucson, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Oregon: 


Illinois: Traverse 


City Arizona: and 


Norfolk Leader 
Named by League 
Paul Schweitzer, Norfolk civic leader 
and chairman of the Layne-Atlanti 
Company, has been elected a regional 
vice president by the National Munici- 
pal League’s Executive Committee. 
Mr. Schweitzer. 
who is a member 
of the Norfolk 
city council, pre- 
viously was 
chairman of that 
city’s school 
urd. He is a 
member of the 
boards of the 
Norfolk 


of Social Agencies and United Commu- 


Paul Schweitzer . , 
Council 


nity Fund and trustee of Lynchburg 
( ollege. 

Carl H. 

Carl H 


finance 


Chatters Dies 
Chatters, noted authority on 


public who served with the 
Committee on a Model Fiscal Program 
ind other National Municipal League 
after a short illness in 
New York where he had 


come to address the Munici- 


pal Association. Until recently Chicago 


groups, died 
December in 


American 


city controller, Mr. Chatters had served 
also as controller of the Port of New 
York Authority and as executive direc- 
tor of the American Municipal Associa- 
tion and of the Municipal Finance Of- 


ficers Association. 











Fruin-Colnon Awards for contributions to th 
solution of urban problems were presented re 
cently in various cities 


Top photo shows Wallace S. Sayre, left and 
H. Douglas Price right, receiving plaques from 
League Executive Director Alfred Willoughby 


At left, League Council! Member Betty Knox 
presents plaque to Hartford Times Staff Writer 
Ralph Minard 


Bottom photo shows League Regional Vice 
President Car! J. Gilbert, chairman, Gillette Com 
pany, third from left, presenting plaque to Pau! 

Clark, chairman, Greater Boston onomic 
Study Committee, and chairman, John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company as Leonard 
Meade, executive vice president, Tufts University 
left, and Gregory B. Wolfe, director of GBES* 
right, leok on, 
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Editorial Comment 


Is There a Way Out? 


Epiror’s Note.—The editorial _ be- 
low is taken from Chapter 10, “Frame- 
work for an Urban Society,” by 
Catherine Bauer Wurster, in Goals for 
Americans, The Report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on National Goals 
and Chapters Submitted for the Con- 
sideration of the Commission, copy- 
righted 1960 by The American Assembly 
of Columbia University. It is reprinted 
with permission of the publisher, Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey. 


_ the past decade a rising tide 

of articles, speeches and reports 
has been calling for some form of 
metropolitan area unification. But 
are we getting any closer? Will the 
wave merely recede, as similar waves 
have done before? It may. In some 
areas it has already. But greater 
realism is evident, the essential needs 
are somewhat clarified and a number 
of gradual steps have been taken 
which may hold promise. It is now 
clear that no single simple formula 
is applicable: metropolitan areas are 
big and small, old and new, with 
differing problems and possibilities. 
In most of the large complexes, at 
least, there will never be a single 
supergovernment taking over all the 
local functions. 

But it is increasingly obvious that 
city and county planning are not 
enough, that “voluntary” regional 
planning is ineffective, and that the 
multiplication of single-purpose au- 
thorities for such functions as metro- 
politan transportation is creating a 
new kind of anarchy. What seems 
to be shaping up in many places is 
a loose but formal federation of 
local governments which will have a 
limited tax base sooner or later, 
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engage in regional planning, wield 
considerable influence, and ultimately 
exercise some qualified authority over 
land use. 

If suburban governments continue 
to become better organized through 
large incorporations, city-counties or 
other means, the federation will 
thereby be greatly strengthened. A 
few relatively strong agencies can 
cooperate far more effectively than an 
elderly giant and a hundred wayward 
infants. Our basic goal, a multi- 
centered region with a network of 
strong balanced cities, would help to 
solve the perennial issue of metro- 
politan unification. These cities 
could also cope with the local re- 
sponsibilities which are now being 
handed on to higher levels of gov- 
ernment by default. 

In the shifting metropolitan pic- 
ture, state and federal governments 
can exercise a great deal of influence 
by making various aids contingent 
on effective regional planning and 
better integration. All current pro- 
posals for federal housing and re- 
newal policy emphasize this point, 
and it is coming to be recognized in 
state highway, water and recrea- 
tional programs. The move here and 
there toward statewide physical plans 
may even stimulate local govern- 
ments to do their own metropolitan 
planning, if only in fear of getting 
something worse from the state 
capitol. We are painfully learning 
that metropolitan chaos is no victory 
for “self-determination”: it merely 
results in the continuous transfer of 
local responsibility to the states and 
Washington. 
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The old dichotomy between “city” 
and “farm” is by no means dead in 
state government, however. Our 
political and administrative institu- 
tions were shaped in a period of rural 
domination and are highly resistant 
to change. In most legislatures the 
rural representatives, sometimes aided 
by suburban counties, can still 
thwart the great cities. Many urban 
political leaders are therefore under- 
standably sceptical about bringing 
the state into the metropolitan pic- 
ture. But the political lineup is 
slowly changing, not only by reap- 
portionment but also because farmers 
have more urban-type demands them- 
selves and because some of the 
country towns have become metro- 
politan centers with problems of their 
own. 

* * 7 


In Congress there are similar diffi- 


culties and in the Cabinet almost 
every major functional grouping is 
represented except the cities, with 
agriculture one of the most powerful 
and best supported. Pressure is rising 
for a full-scale department or some 
other means of focusing national at- 
tention and policy on the urban and 
metropolitan scene. 

One proposal is a Department of 
Urban Affairs and it can be argued 
that this is either too all-inclusive 
or too narrow for the broad needs 
of metropolitan regions. Other sug- 
gested titles include Housing and 
Urban Development, and Urban and 
Regional Development. The first bill 
introduced for this purpose coined a 
new word, “urbiculture.” Whatever 
the exact title or form, however, an 
agency is needed to help both cities 
and larger regions fit the pieces of 
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specialized federal aid and policy 
together in order to create a more 
efficient and desirable framework for 
living and working. Programs related 
to urban and metropolitan housing, 
renewal, planning and community 
facilities should certainly be adminis- 
tered directly by such an agency. 
Probably other activities should be 
under its direction also. But there 
will also have to be a delicate mech- 
anism for coordination with many 
activities in other departments, per- 
haps through a White House office, 
and even more delicate machinery 
to insure flexible service and stimu- 
lation, rather than rigid dictation, 
to local governments and private en- 
terprise. Relation to state govern- 
ments is another big question. 

In some respects the Department 
of Agriculture provides a useful pro- 
totype. The agricultural extension 
program has a federal, state, uni- 
versity and local framework which 
combines research, experiment, finan- 
cial aid and education for citizens, 
consumers and producers, in many 
specialized fields, all for the improve- 
ment of farming and farm life. 

The historic federal role in rural 
affairs reminds us, moreover, that 
the metropolitan problem is not only 
a question of governmental organi- 
zation. It is also financial. The lag 
in needed physical improvements 
and services is due in large part to 
the lack of available funds. Recently, 
state and local tax rates have gone 
up three times as fast as federal rates 
despite defense outlays. State and 
local debt has quadrupled in less 
than fifteen years. But the needs are 
mounting more rapidly than ever and 

(Continued on page 100) 





Fight for Fair Play 


Aroused Maryland voters, unable to secure just 
legislative representation, organize for action. 


By ROYCE 


66M DASS this bill and the issue will 
be laid to rest for twenty 
years,” a delegate pleaded with his 
colleagues in the Maryland House 
of Delegates during its 1960 session. 
The bill was the so-called Walsh plan 
for “more equitable representation 
in the Maryland General Assembly.” 
At best it would have given to 76 
per cent of the people of the “Free 
State” a margin of three votes in the 
House of Delegates and made no 
change in the Senate, where the 
populous areas have only one-third 
of the seats. At worst, the bill was a 
cynical attempt to repay a campaign 
promise by the governor to the long 
under-represented city and suburban 
areas of fast-growing Maryland. 
The bill was defeated in the House. 
As one member explained, “The 
party platform only promised to 
‘study’ reapportionment and to sub- 
mit a plan.” This had been done. It 
was the eleventh reapportionment 
bill in ten years to be defeated. It 
failed to obtain even a majority of 
votes when three-fifths were needed. 
Maryland remained one of the four 
worst apportioned states in the 
country. 
The apportionment system was 
initially provided in the 1867 con- 


* Mr. Hanson, assistant professor at 
the School of Government and Public 
Administration of the American University 
and director of field study seminars in 
national, state and urban government, is 
executive vice president of the Maryland 
Committee for Fair Representation 


HANSON* 


stitution. A maximum of six dele- 
gates for any county, regardless of 
population, was set. Baltimore City 
was divided eventually into six legis- 
lative districts of “equal” population; 
and each district assigned one sena- 
tor and six delegates. 

In 1940, after the addition of new 
seats to the suburban counties around 
Baltimore and Washington, D.C., it 
became apparent that the Assembly 
would become even more grotesquely 
unrepresentative if a general revision 
of the constitutional provisions on 
reapportionment were not soon 
adopted. In 1950, however, rather 
than meeting the issue and providing 
for a new plan of apportionment, the 
legislature and the voters adopted 
a constitutional amendment which 
froze apportionment at the 1940 
level, thereby preventing any smaller 
counties from increasing their share 
of representation. The amendment 
also struck from the constitution all 
the existing language concerning the 
basis of apportionment and criteria 
of representation in either house of 
the legislature. Maryland thus joined 
Delaware to become the second state 
with no provision in the constitution 
concerning reapportionment. 

In 1940, when the last apportion- 
ment was made, 69 per cent of the 
population lived in Baltimore City 
and in the four largest suburban 
counties surrounding Baltimore and 
Washington. In 1960, 76 per cent 
inhabited these counties and had the 
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same proportion of representation as 
they had in 1940. Based on the 1960 
census, each delegate in the lower 
house should represent approximately 
25,000 people. Instead, the range is 
one delegate for every 6,000 in 
Somerset County on Maryland’s 
Eastern Shore to one for every 82,- 
000 in suburban Baltimore County. 
Thus, the vote of a citizen of Balti- 
more County is worth only 8 per 
cent of that of a citizen of Somerset 
County. It is possible for 24 per cent 
of the population to elect a majority 
of the House of Delegates. 

The situation in the State Senate 
is even worse. With 76 per cent of 


the population, the urbanized areas , 


of Maryland hold only 34 per cent 
of the seats in the Senate. Fifteen 
per cent of the population can elect 
a majority of the Senate. The sena- 
tor from Baltimore County alone 
represents more people than those 
represented by a majority of the 
Senate. 

Two other factors complicate the 
problem of reapportionment in Mary- 
land. By removing all provision for 
reapportionment from the constitu- 
tion, it becomes necessary to secure 
a constitutional amendment to re- 
apportion the legislature. An amend- 
ment must obtain a three-fifths vote 
of both houses. To secure passage 
of such an amendment, it is often 
said, would be asking members “to 
shoot themselves politically.” After 
passage by three-fifths of both 
houses, the proposed amendment 
must be submitted to the people. 

Since Maryland has no initiative, 
the only other route to constitutional 
amendment is by convention. The 
constitution provides that every 
twenty years the question of calling 
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a convention shall be placed on the 
ballot. If a majority of the people 
vote in its favor, the General As- 
sembly shall call it. 

In 1950 the question was placed 
on the ballot. By over four to one 
the voters endorsed the calling of a 
convention, but the legislature has 
since defeated six bills to place it in 
operation. To complicate the matter 
further, the attorney general in the 
early 1950s ruled that in order to 
require the legislature to call a con- 
vention the question must receive 
an affirmative majority of all those 
voting for the highest office of the 
state. This majority the question did 
not receive. 

* * * 

Even if a constitutional conven- 
tion were called, citizens seeking re- 
apportionment would be faced with 
the problem that representation in 
the convention would be determined 
by the number of seats each county 
or legislative district has in the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

A second complicating factor is 
the county unit voting system for 
the nomination of the four statewide 
elected officers—governor, U.S. sena- 
tor, attorney general and comptroller. 
In the operation of this anachron- 
ism, each county has in its state 
party convention the number of 
delegate votes that it has represen- 
tatives in the General Assembly. 
This means that of the 152 county 
unit votes in Maryland, the city of 
Baltimore and the four populous 
counties have but 70 units. 

The effect of this system is to 
make gubernatorial leadership in 
legislative reapportionment extremely 
difficult, because a candidate for 
governor taking such a position en- 
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dangers his chances of obtaining his 
party’s nomination. He must not 
only win the primary election but 
he must also win a majority of the 
county unit votes in order to be 
nominated. Indeed, in the last 
twenty years, at least one candidate 
for U.S. senator and one candidate 
for governor have been nominated 
by county unit votes after failing to 
obtain a plurality of popular votes 
in the primary election. 
* * * 
It was against this background that 
a small group of determined citizens 
in Montgomery County, a suburb of 
Washington, began in November 
1959 to lay the groundwork for 


what became the Maryland Com- 
mittee for Fair Representation. Jesse 
L. Maury, a local businessman who 
had been reading about the problem, 
presented a resolution to his political 


club calling for a court test of Mary- 
land apportionment. A committee 
was established to study the subject. 
It reported to the club that a three- 
fold attack involving public educa- 
tion, political action and legal action 
would be needed to meet the prob- 
lem. 

The club’s president was directed 
to call a state meeting of citizens to 
establish a nonpartisan organization 
to fight for fair representation. At 
the first meeting of the new organiza- 
tion, styling itself the Maryland 
Committee for Fair Representation, 
about 25 citizens appeared to hear 
the plans of the organizers. One of 
Maryland’s greatest public servants, 
the late Philip B. Perlman, former 
solicitor general of the United States, 
attended the meeting and was the 
first citizen to contribute to the new 
organization. At this meeting the 


| February 


organizing committee from Mont- 
gomery County was joined by repre- 
sentatives from Baltimore County, 
which independently had been study- 
ing possible courses of legal action 
to obtain better representation. 

A second meeting met at the invi- 
tation of the Baltimore County ex- 
ecutive, Christian H. Kahl, and 
heard him say that, had such a situ- 
ation as existed in Maryland been 
present in the Colonial period, the 
result would have been a Boston Tea 
Party. The committee adopted a 
constitution and provided for the 
election of officers. 

At a meeting in the Senate Cham- 
ber at Annapolis on May 21, 1960, 
officers were elected. Kahl was 
elected president and Royce Hanson 
of Montgomery County, executive 
vice president. Jesse Maury, whose 
interest had initiated the project, was 
chosen treasurer. Vice presidents 
were elected for each of the urban 
counties and for Baltimore City to 
develop citizens’ organizations in 
each of those jurisdictions. A board 
of directors, representative of other 
groups which had expressed long- 
standing inter-st in reapportion- 
ment, was selected. 

The purpose of the Maryland 
Committee for Fair Representation 
is to act both as a broadly based 
citizen organization and as a leader- 
ship group for all persons interested 
in reapportionment. Moving forward 
in a nonpartisan manner, the com- 
mittee was shortly joined by the 
State League of Women Voters and 
by other civic and political groups. 

Within a week after the election 
of officers, the Committee for Fair 
Representation had made itself heard 
in state politics. Against the wishes 
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of tae leaders of both parties, reso- 
lutions were introduced in the state 
party conventions to reform repre- 
sentation in the conventions them- 
selves and to provide for the direct 
nomination of statewide officers with- 
out the encumbrance of the unit vote 
system. Because of pressures ex- 
erted by the party leadership, the 
resolution failed in both conventions. 
Laurence Stern, Maryland affairs 
columnist of the Washington Post, 
wrote of the committee under the 
title “A Tiny Voice, Perhaps, but 
Not Tinny”: 
It was the outstretched hand rather 
than the conscience of Maryland’s 
Democratic party that was on display 
last week 
The few bars of dissonance created 

Kahl and his supporters served 
a useful purpose. It helped ventilate 
the issue in an important political 
forum. And it highlighted the 
of the newly formed Maryland Com- 
mittee for Fair Representation in 
spearheading the battle for reappor- 
of the General As- 


by 


role 


tionment 
sembly 
Most important of all, the recent 
skirmish that reapportion- 
ment is likely to become a matter of 
competitive bidding between the two 


suggests 


political parties 


This might be 


the tinder which 
could turn the reapportionment issue 


into a general-alarm political con- 
flagration by the 1962 gubernatorial 


elections 


The committee had forced the 
issue to the attention of the leader- 
ship of both state parties. 

As a second phase of the organiza- 
tion’s political activity, a committee 
on research and legislation was ap- 
pointed to draft specific legislation 
for introduction in the 1961 session 
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of the General Assembly. It is com- 
posed of members of the legislature, 
scholars and outstanding citizens. 
In November 1960, this committee 
produced a plan of apportionment 
which sought to advance the princi- 
ples of representation based on pop- 
ulation, regular revision and provi- 
sion for self-enforcement. Its plan, 
approved unanimously by the board 
of directors, provides minimum guar- 
antees of two delegates and one 
senator to each county, with the 
remainder of seats in the House, to 
a total between 130 and 150, ap- 
portioned strictly on population. The 
Senate would be permitted to in- 
crease to a total of 50 members, with 
all over the guaranteed 29 being 
apportioned in proportion to popu- 


lation. 
* * . 


These concessions to the political 
climate and Maryland tradition in 
the legislature, which must act on 
the measure, were accepted with 
considerable reluctance by the Com- 
mittee for Fair Representation but 
with the knowledge that they were 
as much as even the most optimistic 
could dare ask and at the same time 
as far as the committee could reason- 
ably be expected to go. Central 
features of the proposal were provi- 
sions for promulgation of an appor- 
tionment by the secretary of state if 
the legislature fails to act after each 
census and a section providing for 
judicial review and enforcement. 

As the 1961 legislature met, the 
proposal was mailed to each member 
in a fourteen-page “Appeal to Rea- 
sonable and Practical Legislators.” 
This appeal emphasized that: 


To fight a fair apportionment, or 
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to delay it, is to tinker carelessly 
with the capacity of the state to 
share fully the power to govern our 
union. ... 

It is the representative function 
which gives the legislature its powers, 
its prerogatives and its central role 
in democratic government. We do 
not believe that reasonable and prac- 
tical men can reach an adverse opin- 
ion. In providing fair representation, 
what clearly is right is clearly prac- 
tical. 

* * * 


The committee’s bill was intro- 
duced during the second week of 
the session and was to compete for 
committee favor with a new version 
of the Walsh plan, providing two 
more seats for smaller counties, a 
plan for a constitutional convention 
and perhaps other proposals. The 
legislature was expected to debate 
the subject in early February. 

Early legislative reaction to the 
committee’s proposal has been at 
best cool. First, legislators are wary 
of making the Senate reflect popula- 
tion in its composition. Second, the 
committee’s use of the population 
principle would cause some counties 
to lose members. Third, the gov- 
ernor’s position was still ambivalent 
as the bills were introduced. The 
committee was pleased that he did 
not recommend any specific plan in 
his message to the General Assembly 
on opening day, January 4. 

A number of factors will influence 
the relative success of the committee 
at the legislature. It will be recalled 
that 1962 and 1964 are the critical 
years for passage of an amendment 
for any relief during the present 
decade. Plans for gubernatorial elec- 
tions in 1962 are of significance in 
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the legislative power struggle over 
reapportionment. 

A key part of the strategy from 
the beginning has been legal action. 
On August 12, 1960, the Committee 
for Fair Representation, joined by 
citizens residing in each of the under- 
represented areas, filed suit in the 
state courts for a judgment declar- 
ing that the apportionment provisions 
of the Maryland constitution were 
in violation of the equal protection 
clause of the fourteenth amendment 
to the federal constitution. The suit 
also charged that citizens under the 
Maryland constitution were deprived 
of their right to a constitutional 
convention. The committee asked the 
court basically for five things: 

1. To grant a declaratory judg- 
ment holding that the provisions of 
the Maryland constitution pertaining 
to the apportionment of delegates 
and senators violates the fourteenth 
amendment to the United States 
constitution and the civil rights acts 
of 1957 and 1960; 


2. To rule that the failure of the 
General Assembly to provide for a 
reapportionment of delegates and 
senators, “which reasonably reflects 
the present population” violates the 
laws above and Maryland law as 
well; 

3. To rule that the failure of the 
General Assembly to call a consti- 
tutional convention as approved by 
the voters in 1950 violates the Mary- 
land constitution; 

4. To enjoin the Anne Arundel 
supervisors of elections from certify- 
ing as elected any candidate for 
delegate or senator in 1962 unless a 
reapportionment based on population 
is made; 
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5. To retain jurisdiction in the 
case until the legislature is reap- 
portioned. 

Maryland thus joins Tennessee 
and Michigan as states currently 
asking judicial relief from malappor- 
tionment. The Committee for Fair 
Representation believes that Mary- 
land provides one of the more com- 
pelling cases for judicial action, 
inasmuch as the constitution itself 
contains no provision for reappor- 
tionment and since it is possible to 
demonstrate graphically the inability 
of obtaining relief through the politi- 
cal processes. Further, a case in 
litigation should create a more favor- 
able climate for legislative action in 
spite of the numerical obstacles which 
the committee must overcome. 

The Circuit Court, which heard 
arguments on the demurrers of the 
attorney general, had announced no 
opinion by the middle of January. 
The U.S. Supreme Court, meanwhile, 
had held against the gerrymander of 
Tuskegee, Alabama, and had agreed 
to hear the Tennessee apportionment 
case. 

The strength of the committee 
continues to grow. On election day 
the Montgomery County Committee 
for Fair Representation was organ- 
ized with bipartisan leadership to 
place over 1,300 volunteers at 
the polls to offer voters a chance 


1 See the Review, April 1958, page 186; 
January 1961, page 28. 
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to sign a “Fair Representation Pe- 
tition.” Over 76,000 voters signed 
—a number larger than the vote cast 
for any candidate, including the 
presidential nominees. A_ similar 
campaign at but ten precincts in 
suburban Prince Georges County ob- 
tained 15,000 signatures. The peti- 
tion campaign, buoyed by these 
demonstrations, has now moved to 
the other urban areas and well over 
100,000 people have now urged that 
representation reflect population. 
The petitions already signed were 
to be presented to the governor in 
the early weeks of the session but 
the campaign will continue to obtain 
a number of signatures to equal a 
majority of the voters in guberna- 
torial elections. 


As this is written, committee lead- 
ers remain hopeful of progress, if 


not passage of its legislation, at least 
in the House of Delegates. The 
greatest threat to progress on which 
strength can be built are minor modi- 
fications of the Walsh type, which 
would make no substantial change, 
would leave the urban areas in the 
minority of unit votes for guberna- 
torial nominations, and which make 
no provision for adjustment in 1970. 
Passage of such legislation would do 
more to doom reapportionment in 
Maryland, unless the courts finally 
intervene, than the years of deliber- 
ate inaction by the entrenched mi- 
nority. 





Finland’s Manager Plan 


Mixed administration and collective leadership 


bear little resemblance to American concept. 


By DAVID C. KNAPP and ABRAHAM YESELSON* 


DMINISTRATIVE institutions 
which are similar in basic con- 
cepts often develop differently within 
different cultural contexts. Such has 
been the case with the council-mana- 
ger system in the United States and 
Finland. In the United States the 
system has been directed toward 
centralizing administrative authority 
and reducing the influence of partisan 
politics in municipal administration. 
In Finland neither of these objec- 
tives has been weighted heavily. 
Indeed the two most outstanding 
characteristics of Finnish manager 
government, as exemplified in the 
city of Helsinki, are collective de- 
cision-making and the institutionali- 
zation of partisan participation in 
municipal administration. 
Collective Decision-making. The 
council-manager system was _insti- 
tuted in Finland in 1927 as a means 
of providing continuity in adminis- 
trative leadership. The tenure of the 
city manager and assistant city mana- 
gers is well protected by the national 
municipal law which is applicable 
to all cities and towns. The manager 


* Dr. Knapp is associate professor of 
government and assistant to the president 
at the University of New Hampshire. He 
was on leave in 1959-1960 as Fulbright 
research scholar at the University of Hel- 
sinki, Finland. Dr. Yeselson is associate 
professor of political science at University 
College, Rutgers—The State University 
(New Jersey) and was on leave in 1959- 
1960 as Fulbright lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of Helsinki and the School of 
Social Science, Helsinki. 
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and assistant managers are appointed 
by the city council “for an unlimited 
period of time,”’ and may be re- 
moved by the council only on a three- 
quarters majority vote and with the 
approval of the provincial adminis- 
tration. 

Qualifications for the position of 
city manager are established by the 
city council. In Helsinki the ap- 
pointment is nonpartisan, although 
the manager seldom possesses a back- 
ground as a professional municipal 
administrator. The present manager, 
for example, was the publisher of 
one of the city’s leading newspapers, 
Uusi Suomi, and chairman of the 
city council before his appointment. 
Partisan considerations do _ enter, 
however, into the selection of the 
assistant city managers, of which 
there are four in Helsinki. Although 
technical and professional competence 
is emphasized, an appointee is usu- 
ally identified with the party group 
which sponsors and supports his 
candidacy.” Because of the strict 
limitations on the power of removal, 


1 Finnish Municipal Law, Chapter 4, 
Section 87. 

2 As Dr. Brian Chapman has observed, 
political patronage in the American sense 
scarcely exists in Europe. Positions of 
confidence are filled “according to merit 
plus political orientation. ...It is only 
when a post falls vacant through death or 
resignation that the political orientation 
of the candidates assumes importance.” 
The Profession of Government, George 
Allen and Unwin Ltd., London 1959, page 
279. 
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partisanship in this sense has not 
affected the concept of continuity in 
leadership. 

Continuity in office is the only 
characteristic which the Finnish and 
American manager systems appear 
to have in common. As a chief ad- 
ministrator, the Finnish city mana- 
ger’s authority is thoroughly cir- 
cumscribed. He is, it is true, the 
ceremonial head of the municipal 
government, and the city’s chief 
representative. Yet, in decision-mak- 
ing, the city manager occupies a 
position of “one among many.” 

Administrative authority in Fin- 
nish city government is vested in a 
city board, which is composed of the 
city manager as chairman, assistant 
city managers and as many additional 
members, elected by the city council, 
as are necessary to insure that the 
manager and his assistants do not 
constitute a majority. The pre- 
eminence of the board is clearly de- 
fined in the municipal law: 

“The city board must supervise 
administration in the respective city, 
look after its interests, prepare 
matters to be dealt with by the city 
council and carry into effect the 
decision made by the council as well 
as orders given by it.’ 

The city board is, 
institution of collective 
in municipal affairs. It 
supervisory authority on all matters 
of administration and, at the same 
time through the preparation of the 
agenda for the city council, provides 
central leadership on policy questions. 

This concept of collective leader- 
ship is continued throughout the 
administrative hierarchy. Each func- 


in effect, an 
leadership 


possesses 


3 Finnish Municipal Law, Chapter 4, 


Section 92. 
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tion performed by the city govern- 
ment is supervised by a statutory or 
special administrative committee 
which is appointed by the city council 
to carry out “executive and adminis- 
trative tasks.”* The committees usu- 
ally contain nine members, one of 
whom must be a member of the city 
board. Thus within the administra- 
tive hierarchy technical officers are 
responsible to a general department 
manager who, in turn, is responsible 
to an administrative committee. The 
committees possess broad authority 
to nominate individuals for appoint- 
ment, make budget recommendations 
and establish operating policies. Their 
decisions and recommendations may, 
however, be subject to review and 
approval by the city board. 
” oa . 

The system of collective decision- 
making is well illustrated in the gov- 
ernment of Helsinki, the nation’s 
capital and largest city. The Helsinki 
city board is composed of fourteen 
members: city manager, four assis- 
tant city managers and nine members 
appointed for one-year terms by the 
city council from among its own 
membership. The board meets once 
a week. The managerial group, act- 
ing as an executive committee, pre- 
pares the agenda for the meeting and 
presents recommendations concern- 
ing either the decisions of the 30 
administrative committees or their 
own areas of general, although not 
definitive, administrative supervision.® 

4 Jbid., Chapter 5, section 94 

5 The city manager is responsible for 
central management functions; the _re- 
mainder of the functions are divided among 
the assistant managers as follows: finance 
and welfare, real estate and transportation, 


public works and industrial activities, 
education and public health. 
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Aside from these responsibilities 
the city manager and his assistants 
possess no special authority as mem- 
bers of the board. Their votes are 
not weighted nor is any veto authority 
vested in the city manager. Whatever 
leadership they may exercise in the 
deliberations of the board must rest 
upon personal ability, professional 
competence and an ability to gain 
support from the representatives of 
the several party groups. Indeed, 
as indicated above, the board’s com- 
position deliberately places the pro- 
fessional administrators, as a bloc, 
in a minority position. 


Multiparty Participation in Mu- 
nicipal Administration. Unlike the 
American system, Finnish manager 
government does not seek to separate 
administration from politics. In fact, 
the process of collective decision- 
making represents an attempt to 
accomodate continuity in adminis- 
trative leadership to multiparty gov- 
ernment. 

Multiparty politics is a prime 
characteristic of Finnish municipal 
government. The municipal elections, 
held every third year, are spirited 
contests which often bring out a 
larger proportion of the electorate 
than national elections. In 1960 
five political parties and one splinter 
faction were represented in the 77- 
member council as follows: 


Conservative 
Finnish People’s 
(Liberal) 
Swedish People’s 
Social Democratic 
Social Democratic 
Opposition 
People’s Democratic 
(Communist) 
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Under the system of proportional 
representation used in _ Finland, 
party divisions of this nature have 
become a continuing feature of mu- 
nicipal government, with no party 
possessing a clear majority on the 
council. 

By law, this multiparty division 
is reflected throughout the structure 
of city administration. The city 
council is required to elect the mem- 
bers of the city board and adminis- 
trative committees by proportional 
representation, with the result that 
the seats are divided in rough pro- 
portion to the strength of the party 
groups in the council itself. In prac- 
tice, the party groups, or their 
leaders, select the members for the 
board and committee seats allocated 
to them, and their nominations are 
usually confirmed by the council 
without opposition. Thus, in a sys- 
tem of collective decision-making, 
multiparty government is injected 
into every phase of municipal ad- 
ministration. 

* * * 

Multiparty representation has a 
less divisive effect upon administra- 
tion than might be imagined at first. 
Indeed, it may even tend to decrease 
political intervention, in the Ameri- 
can sense, in city administration. 
Because all parties are represented 
on the city board and administra- 
tive committees, a single party is 
unable to gain a dominant position 
over governmental functions and 
consequently is unable to use ad- 
ministrative machinery to strengthen 
party organization and control. In 
other words, multiparty representa- 
tion in administration appears to 
lessen the possibility of “boss 
politics” on a wide scale. 
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Some observers of Helsinki city 
government also believe that multi- 
party participation in the adminis- 
trative process tends to strengthen 
the role of the technical administra- 
tor. On those occasions when party 
groups within the city board or 
administrative committees may be 
seriously divided on an issue, the 
managerial group and technical ad- 
ministrators may hold the balance 
of power, for their recommendations 
may become a compromise position 
around which those groups not in- 
volved directly in the issue may 
rally. 

Multiparty representation on the 
city board also tends to reduce 
political conflict over administrative 
issues in the city council. As indi- 
cated above, all items considered by 
the council must be reviewed first 


by the city board, which must pre- 
sent a majority recommendation on 
each. Thus, for an item to reach the 


council, some degree of political 
negotiation and compromise must 
occur within the board. Given the 
strength of party discipline in Hel- 
sinki, a recommendation of the board 
is likely to command majority sup- 
port in the council. 

The budgetary process offers one 
of the best illustrations of this 
aspect of multiparty administration. 
In 1959 the Helsinki city council, 
with six party groups and 77 mem- 
bers, adopted the more than $100 
million operating budget presented 
by the board without amendment, 
even though debate lasted almost 
twenty hours. The debate, it should 
be noted, was concerned almost 
wholly with some 70 amendments 
offered by the People’s Democratic 
party, which usually remains out- 
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side the compromise positions 
achieved in the city board. 
- * * 
Conclusions. Finnish municipal 
manager government bears little re- 
semblance to the American concept 
of the council-manager system. As 
opposed to the American emphasis 
upon “unity of command” vested in 
a single individual, the Finnish sys- 
tem is characterized by collective 
leadership and decision-making. This 
difference can be traced in large part 
to differences in attitudes toward 
administrative structure. Whereas 
the council-manager system in the 
United States reflects the reformers’ 
major concern for separating the ad- 
ministrative or “scientific” from the 
political, the basic concern in the 
design of the Finnish system was 
the development of good working 
relations between the administrators 
and political representatives. 
Organizational neatness, moreover, 
has not appeared to be a basic con- 
sideration in the growth of the Fin- 
nish administrative system. Public 
policy at both the national and local 
levels is administered by a _ wide 
variety of organizations, some of 
which are well integrated into the 
central governmental structure. 
Many, however, are either autono- 
mous or semi-autonomous and sub- 
ject only to very general supervision 
by governmental officials. In other 
words, a clear pyramid of adminis- 
trative authority, such as that which 
the council-manager system in the 
United States seeks to achieve, is 
quite unusual in Finnish administra- 
tive practice. In many agencies, 
decision-making is “collegial,” the 
chief administrator being authorized 
(Continued on page 85) 





Museums for Civics 


Proposal envisions exhibits tracing origin, 


development and processes of government. 


By RALPH M. GOLDMAN* 


USEUMS have long been tools 

of popular education and show- 
cases of cultural achievement. Ar- 
chaeologists and anthropologists see 
museums as significant evidence’ of 
what a community’s leaders and 
benefactors consider important areas 
of knowledge and human activity. 
Today, museums educate viewers 
in the arts and the crafts; museums 
of science and industrial technology 
are monuments as well as doorways 
to the machine age for countless 
youth and citizens; a few museums 
of history, such as the Smithsonian, 
endeavor to convey in visual form 
some of the content of a nation’s 
heritage. Man’s political institu- 
tions, however, have never been 
visually explicated in galleries of 
exhibits. 

For the information of civic 
museum builders, therefore, this 
article reports upon an abortive but 
perhaps instructive effort to found 
a museum of governmental arts and 
sciences. 

In anticipation of the centennial 
celebration of Woodrow Wilson’s 
birth, two members of Congress, 
Senator Mike Monroney and former 
Representative Brooks Hays, con- 
ferred together and consulted with 


* Professor Goldman is director of the 
American Politics Graduate Training Pro- 
gram of the Department of Political 
Science at Michigan State University. He 
is co-author of the recently published 
Brookings Institution study of The Politics 
of National Party Conventions 


others concerning the development 
of a unique and fitting memorial. 
Among those consulted were Jerome 
H. Spingarn, a well known member 
of the District of Columbia bar, and 
this writer, then on the staff of The 
Brookings Institution in Washing- 
ton. The original museum proposal 
emerged from talks carried on by 
these four, guided by at least three 
considerations. Much of the material 
contained here is from that proposal. 

The first consideration was Wood- 
row Wilson himself. Wilson was 
not only chief executive of his state 
and his nation but also a publicist, 
educator and political scientist. In 
each of these roles he personified 
man’s eternal effort to communicate 
insight and knowledge to his fellows. 
It was almost an imperative that a 
Wilson memorial be an educational 
enterprise of some kind. 

A second consideration was the 
growing tourism experienced by the 
District of Columbia. Over four and 
a half million visitors pass through 
Washington each year. Half the 
Americans alive today will visit the 
capital during their lifetimes. Recog- 
nized throughout the world as a 
symbol of self-government, the city 
of Washington is explored by for- 
eign visitors in increasing volume 
each year, with a particular interest 
in “seeing” American government. 

What visitors to Washington find 
are the rubber-neck tours of public 
buildings escorted by guides whose 
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qualifications are attested solely by 
a license from the taxi bureau of the 
metropolitan police department. In 
a very few buildings these visitors 
find guides of the type who tend to 
communicate information mainly 


about construction costs, height and 
tonnage of famous landmarks. There 
has been nowhere in Washington a 
tourist’s-eye-view of 
politics 


systematic 
American government and 
with the possible exception of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation’s 
well arranged and fascinating tour 
of its facilities. Few if any of the 
hundreds of chartered high school 
and college bus tours of Washington 
lead their student passengers to a 
greater knowledge of the operation 
of their government or the nature of 
American politics than they had 
when they arrived. 

A third consideration influencing 
the talks was the general enthusi- 
asm in the group for visual methods 
of education. The group had no 
particular expertise in this field, al- 
though some of its members had 
been in touch with the subject one 
way or another. The challenge 
seemed to be in applying visual tech- 
niques in civic education. The dis- 
cussions shortly came to rest upon 
the museum as an instrument of 
visual education, for the permanent 
exhibit in the museum gallery is 
thoroughly established as an effective 
educational means. And museum- 
going is popular the world over. 

Out of these considerations and 
consultations came a_ preliminary 
proposal for a Wilson Museum of 
Governmental Arts and 
The next step was to communicate 
the idea to others and to search for 
sources of support for the planning 


Sciences. 
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phase of the undertaking. It was 
early recognized that so unprece- 
dented a proposal could be more 
expeditiously developed under non- 
governmental auspices. Creation of 
a building that would be itself sym- 
bolic of the unusual concept of the 
museum, design of exhibits capable 
of communicating complex political 
ideas and processes, and preparation 
of civic educational programs asso- 
ciated with the museum were ac- 
tivities requiring a degree of flexi- 
bility only rarely found under 
governmental auspices. With the 
encouragement of the _ interested 
members of Congress, steps were 
taken in 1955 and 1956 to discover 
private initiative and resources. 
= * od 

Several distinguished individuals 
promptly became interested in help- 
ing compose a sponsoring committee. 
One was the late Judge Arthur T. 
Vanderbilt, chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court of New Jersey. Judge 
Vanderbilt had spent a substantial 
portion of a famous lifetime advanc- 
ing the cause of civic training in this 
country. The Citizenship Clearing 
House of the Law School of New 
York University’ is one of many 
monuments to his energy in this 
field. Judge Vanderbilt was at once 
intrigued by the museum proposal 
and agreed to lend strong support. 

Another particularly interested 
individual was Professor Harold D. 
Lasswell, then president of the 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion. Professor Lasswell had for 
some time been recommending a 
wider use of visual means in social 
science education. The idea of a 


1 Now an independent organization 
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social planetarium was originated 
by him in this connection. John 
Nuveen, a trustee of the University 
of Chicago and a leader in the field 
of civic education in foreign rela- 
tions policy-making, expressed en- 
thusiastic endorsement. 

Other nationally known civic lead- 
ers were actively considering their 
own participation at the time that 
Judge Vanderbilt suddenly passed 
away. The museum proposal has 
been moribund since that time. 

In reviewing these circumstances 
here it becomes evident that a mu- 
seum of govermental arts and 
sciences need not necessarily have 
been a memoria! to Woodrow Wil- 
son, although Wilson’s unique 
achievements were an _ important 
consideration in developing the pro- 
posal. Many other persons or events 
or places could be as appropriately 
commemorated by such a museum. 
Further, although the special needs 
of the nation’s capital were in mind 
in the original plan, any major city 
in the United States—or, for that 
matter, more than one city—could 
profit educationally by having such 
a museum. 

Galleries of art contain collections 
of completed creative works in paint- 
ing, sculpture and other art forms. 
Museums of natural history contain 
specimens of life forms that have 
been subjected to scientific study. A 
museum of governmental arts and 
sciences, however, would have no 
immediately available works or col- 
lections appropriate for exhibit. 
Nearly every exhibit would have to 
be an original creation designed to 
demonstrate a political concept, a 
political relationship, a political 
process or a kind of political struc- 
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ture, some of these still ambiguously 
described by specialists. Here indeed 
is a task to challenge the scientific 
soundness, artistic ingenuity and 
factual objectivity of its designers 
and curators. 

A brief statement of some ap- 
propriate exhibit themes may pro- 
vide some concrete impression of 
the types of displays and artifacts 
that one might expect to find in a 
museum of governmental arts and 
sciences. 

* * * 

Growth of Government Among 
Men. Exhibits in this group should 
draw heavily upon the findings of 
natural scientists, anthropologists 
and political historians. Is man the 
only political animal? There is a 
fascinating literature concerning 
“self-governance” among bees and 
other animal groups which lends 
itself to dramatic illustration. How 
did men govern themselves—or each 
other—in primitive times? Archae- 
ologists and anthropologists have 
added appreciably to our store of 
knowledge and material evidence on 
this question in recent years. What 
must the observer see in order to 
know that he is viewing “govern- 
ment?” What kinds of governments 
have there been and in what ways 
have they changed over the cen- 
turies? The recurring elements from 
the days of Plato and Aristotle to 
modern times are well known among 
political philosophers and _ political 
historians and undoutedly can be 
set forth visually with much con- 
creteness. 

Place of Constitutions and Law in 
Human Political Affairs. Constitu- 
tional and statutory accretion has 
been the traditional hallmark of 
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human government. The tremendous 
range of unwritten and written law, 
the countless types of constitutional 
forms and legislative enactments 
could be exemplified in this exhibit. 
Above all, however, the exhibits 
should vividly show the relation- 
ships that arise between law and 
actual human conduct. This is the 
gallery to explain, among other 
things, the concepts of crime and 
punishment. 

Contemporary Government Around 
the World. This series of exhibits 
would seek to demonstrate the 
variety of approaches to self-gov- 
ernment achieved by modern man- 
kind. It would introduce the viewer 
to some of the special problems and 
outstanding public figures of dif- 
ferent countries. Exhibits would 
have to be changeable enough to 
permit the curator to keep abreast 
of problems and leaders. A special 
section might cover the subject of 
“Democracy versus Dictatorship.” 
History and the daily headlines pro- 
vide continuous reference to the 
similarities and differences between 
the two approaches to human gov- 
ernment. For example, both the 
Soviet Union and the United States 
have written constitutions but only 
the latter meets the definition of 
constitutional government. Rather 
than an emotional, name-calling dis- 
play of anti-totalitarianism, this 
special exhibit probably could more 
convincingly make the democratic 
case by straightforward analysis and 
explanation. 

Governments of the United States. 
This exhibit should fill the basic 
need of every tourist to know who 
does what in his federal, state and 


local governments. At the federal 
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level, the complexity and volume of 
information found in the United 
States Government Organization 
Manual’ needs to be translated into 
understandable exhibits. These ex- 
hibits should be much more than 
organization charts of the traditional 
kind. The exhibits should allow the 
citizen to see the agencies of govern- 
ment both from the point of view at 
which he has contact with them and 
from the point of view of their inter- 
relation with other governmental and 
social agencies. 

A citizen’s life within three or 
four governmental jurisdictions— 
local, state, national and sometimes 
international— should be elucidated. 
How do the different governments 
protect the personal security of the 
average citizen? How do they collect 
taxes to pay for public services rend- 
ered? How do several jurisdictions 
get together to build a bridge? And 
so on. 

- * * 

Economic and Social Functions of 
Government. Modern governments 
do not simply keep public order; 
they are also involved somehow in 
countless other facets of the com- 
munity’s economic and social life. 
The vast contributions of govern- 
mental agencies to the health, pros- 
perity and comfort of citizens would 
make another series of informative 
exhibits. The awe-inspiring develop- 
ments in nuclear research which are 
being made under the auspices of the 
federal government, the work of the 
National Institutes of Health in 
combating disease and the other 
scientific services provided by the 


2 Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 


D.C. 
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federal government for health, agri- 
culture and industry could, if ade- 
quately visualized, provide viewers 
with substantive facts they need for 
intelligent citizenship. Other areas 
of governmental activity could be 
similarly presented: irrigation and 
power projects, defense establish- 
ments, census and other information- 
gathering services, to mention a few. 

Methods of Public Policy Deci- 
sion. The object of this collection 
would be to portray the dynamics 
of public policy-making in the 
United States and, by way of com- 
parison, other countries. Where does 
a public issue or problem originate? 
Who offers solutions? How do indi- 
viduals, private groups, political 
parties and agencies of government 
seek to win a consensus for their 
respective approaches? How does 


the citizen participate in political 


activities? How are elections con- 
ducted? What other methods, such 
as negotiation, mediation and litiga- 
tion, are used to settle policy ques- 
tions? How do we insure fairness to 
all parties? Because so many of 
these questions touch upon the so- 
called realpolitik of public affairs, an 
adequate series of exhibits should be 
among the most exciting in the 
museum. 

Communication of Political Ideas. 
The circulation and manipulation of 
ideas and attitudes is one of the 
central concerns of political life. 
Among other things, this exhibit 
should describe the large number of 
public and private media for com- 
municating political ideas. It should 
indicate the roles of formal educa- 
tion, the mass media and interper- 
sonal contact. It should demonstrate 
in direct terms some of the scientific 
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findings in the fields of public 
opinion polling, the circulation of 
rumor and similar aspects of com- 
munication. Political campaigning 
in its many typical forms and styles 
should be described. 

These are a few of the exhibit 
themes possible, listed here only for 
purposes of suggestion. A museum 
of governmental arts and sciences 
would necessarily become a clearing 
house of visual civic education proj- 
ects and the exhibits would un- 
doubtedly reflect what should become 
an endless flow of proposals for 
change and creation of exhibits. 

* * ~ 

A museum of governmental arts 
and sciences would require some 
things other than imaginative and 
meaningful exhibits. Its building or 
buildings should be large enough to 
hold an extensive series of exhibits. 
Some of these exhibits would be 
quite large, others small; for ex- 
ample, anthropological evidences of 
early government among men, his- 
toric symbols of political authority, 
changeable chart layouts identifying 
current organization and operation 
of governmental agencies, models of 
public projects such as irrigation 
works, atomic. power experiments, 
etc., electrically operated artifacts 
illustrating typical processes of gov- 
ernment such as the passage of a 
bill into law in Congress, and so on. 
Great flexibility of available museum 
space would be needed. 

As a tourist attraction, the museum 
should be designed to handle large 
flows of vehicle traffic and people, 
for example, school buses ahd high 
school students in great numbers. 
Restaurant facilities would be nec- 
essary. 
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As an educational and scientific 
enterprise, the museum would need 
lecture and motion picture projection 
rooms, special rooms for the preser- 
vation of special documents, library 
and related facilities for professional 
students of government and rooms 
for the display of teaching materials 
and aids. The museum should be 
prepared to assist school, college and 
civic groups in planning visual ex- 
hibits of their own on governmental 
arts and sciences. Touring exhibits 
and teaching films should be pro- 
duced through museum auspices for 
use throughout the country. 

The museum as an institution will 
undergo radical changes during the 
next several decades. Many, like the 
Smithsonian, have undergone little 


change since they were first estab- 
lished; their job has been mainly one 
of custody and classification. On 


the other hand, many others envision 
their function more imaginatively 
and boldly. Libraries, art galleries, 
zoos and museums have reached out 
for wider audiences and have at- 
tempted to educate, to influence the 
more contemplative members of the 
community, and to provide amuse- 
ment and pleasure. The latter insti- 
tutions realize that competition with 
other media of public entertainment 
and education necessitates a far 
more aggressive and attractive pro- 
gram than would have been provided 
a century ago. 
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A museum of governmental arts 
and sciences could therefore be 
planned and founded under optimum 
circumstances of changing ideas in 
the museum field generally. Al- 
though men have governed them- 
selves with greater or less success for 
several millenia, some might consider 
a museum that elucidates that effort 
a radical departure. It could be a 
great and fruitful coincidence if an 
unprecedented kind of museum were 
to be established during an era of 
unprecedented creativity in the field 
of museum science. 


FINLAND’S MANAGER PLAN 
(Continued from page 79) 


to determine major operating policies 
only in concert with his chief sub- 
ordinates who sit with him as a 
board. 

This system of “mixed” adminis- 
tration and _ collective leadership 
appears to have arisen out of the 
same distrust of bureaucracy and 
partisan administration which led to 
the early reform movements in 
American administration. In the 
latter, the tightening of executive 
control and the clarification of lines 
of authority were the usual soiu- 
tions. In contrast, the Finnish solu- 
tion has been to provide internal 
checks through shared political re- 
sponsibility in the administrative 
process. 
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Organizing by 

Public Employees 
Civil Service 
Makes Policy Statement 


League 


HE National Civil Service League has 

announced a new policy statement on 
“Employee Organizations in Govern- 
ment,” prepared after an extended period 
of study by a special committee of nine- 
teen members, including leaders in gov- 
ernment, industry, education and labor, 
headed by Winston Paul, chairman of the 
finance committee of General Aniline and 
Film Corporation. Mr. Paul had 


headed the league’s special committee on 


also 


public employer-employee relations in 
1946, which issued a statement of prin- 
ciples at that time. 

The new policy statement, which has 
been approved as an official report of the 
league, is presented below in somewhat 


abbreviated form. 


Organization of Public Employees 

“Persons in public employment should 
have the right to organize and to present 
proposals through representatives of their 
own choosing 

“This right should also apply to super- 
visory personnel as long as it does not 
obstruct or handicap their management 
organiza- 
those of 


Supervisors’ 
from 


responsibilities. 
tions should be 
subordinate employees to protect the in- 
dependence of the rank and file, of the 


separate 


supervisors themselves, and to insure the 
integrity of the managerial function.” 


II. Outside Affiliation 

“Substantial benefits from organization 
may be attained without outside affilia- 
tion. However, when any group in gov- 
ernment service of its own volition de- 


cides on such affiliation, it should be 
permitted unless the public interest would 
thereby be jeopardized or public confi- 
Affiliation should not be 


union the 


dence impaired. 
permitted with an outside 
leadership of which has a record of sub- 
versive activities or of using illegal 
methods. 

“The special situation of policemen and 
firemen should be noted: 

“a. Their prime obligation is to pro- 
tect the health, welfare and safety of all 
law-abiding citizens, 

“b. The principal purpose of organiz- 
ing is to provide group representation on 
problems of their relations to manage- 
ment, 

“c. They should not strike or claim 
the right to strike, 

“d. They should not engage in politi- 
cal campaigns, 

“e. They should not affiliate with an 
outside organization which does not spe- 


cifically recognize these principles.” 


III. Negotiation Units: One, Several 


“This depends upon which will con- 
tribute better to the efficient operation of 
the service involved. Flexibility, rather 
than uniformity, has been developed and 
is desirable. The negotiating unit 
should have sufficient community of in- 


terest to make negotiation meaningful.” 
IV. Exclusive Recognition 

“In cases of numerically large units 
with a homogeneous type of work exclu- 
sive recognition of the majority often will 
be mutually satisfactory. Where there is 
a substantial diversity in the character of 
the work of different employees of a unit, 
it would seem undesirable to promote ex- 
clusive recognition.” 


V. Formal Contracts 
“Since a legally binding agreement is 
impossible, any understanding should be 
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in the form of a ‘memo of mutual under- 


standing’ or ‘declaration of intent’ or 
‘joint recommendations’ to the appropriate 


body.” 
VI 


“Both the closed shop and union shop 


Required Membership 


of private industry are inappropriate in 
The 
check-off as a 
government.” A 


the public service committee 


divided on the issue of 
practice in 


had 


voluntary check-off of dues. 


desirable 


minority no objection to clearly 


VII. The Right to Strike 

“There is no inherent or legal right to 
strike nor is the threat of a strike a con 
scionable weapon in the best interests of 
the public service. The right to strike has 
practically 


empioyees 


renounced by 
of public 
Therefore, specific legislation 


been expressly 
all associations 
prohibiting 
employees is usually 


strikes by public 


needless.” 


VIII Machinery 
“With strike 


it is imperative that public agen- 


Grievance 


the elimination of the 
threat, 
cies provide satisfactory methods of hear- 
ing and settling complaints or grievances 


and to prevent injustices 


IX 


“Government 


Employee Cooperation 


administrators should 
make use of the management tools which 
have proved successful in securing em- 
ployee cooperation for better operations. 
These include the training of executives 


in implementing new personnel _tech- 


niques, the proper selection and training 
of supervisors and greater attention to 1 
morale-building systems 


the 


hinery 


centive and 


Government agencies should develop 


] + 


administrative leadership and mac 


use of 


the cooperative po- 
On 


that can make 
tential 
their part, if employee organizations 


yf employee organizations 
are 
to realize their responsibility to help im- 
prove public service, they should be pre- 

5 


pared to 
every level of government.” 


cooperate with management at 
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X. Mediation and Arbitration 
“Mediation rather than 
should be the preferable course. 
ployees are likely to be better satisfied 
the outcome and find it 
ceptable. Binding arbitration, as we know 


arbitration 
Em- 
with more ac- 
it in industry, is rarely possible in public 
for no arbitration award 
supersede government. When 
putes occur, mediation should be the first 
method used for settlement. If that fails 
submission to an outside impartial body 
is recommended, for even though its con- 
clusions may not be legally binding, the 
impact of its findings on the participants 
and the public is likely to be persuasive.” 


employment 


can dis- 


XI. P 


“Public employee organizations should 


litical Activities 


not engage in partisan political activity 
The civil service must be nonpartisan and 


impartial. Distinction must be made be- 


tween activities for the improvement of 
the structure and operation of government 


and those activities concerned with elec- 


tions and campaigns 


political 


There 


should be no ban upon the former type of 
activity should 


also be permitted to advocate personnel 


Employee associations 


reforms for both the public interest and 


the employee good.” 


Committee Outlines 
Charter for New York City 


Principles of comprehensive charter re- 
city of New York hi 


been promulgated by a special committee 


vision for the ave 
vf the Citizens Union and have been sub- 
the official “Moore 
New York State Commission 
Governmental Operations of the City of 

which has been working on 
The Citizens Union 


members is 


mitted to Commis- 


sion’ on 


charter. 
ten expert 
Joseph D. McGol 


ptroller. 


ilrick, former 


Outstanding proposals include: 


The city’s operating departments and 
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agencies should be brought more com- 
The 
the borough 


pletely under the mayor’s control. 
administrative functions of 
presidents should be transferred to the 
appropriate departments under the mayor. 

The financial responsibilities of the city 
administration, other than post-auditing 
and budgeting, should be brought together 
under a director of finance, who would 
serve under the mayor and the city ad- 
ministrator. , 

The city administrator, appointed and 
removable by the mayor as at present, 
should have actual charge of the city ad- 
ministration, subject to the mayor's pol- 
He should 


power of appointment and removal, with 


icies and directives. have 
the mayor’s approval, of all heads of oper- 
ating departments and agencies under the 
mayor. The city office 
should include the functions of the budget 
director and the personnel director. 

The comptroller should be the post- 
auditing officer of the city with related 
powers of investigation, and be freed from 


administrator’s 


other responsibilities not related to this 
major function. He should continue to 
be elected by the city at large. 

The board of estimate and city council 
should be replaced by a single representa- 
tive city board. It should not contain the 
mayor, the comptroller or any adminis- 
trative The city board should 
consist of approximately fifteen members, 
chosen from the boroughs in proportion 
to their current registrations. It should 
choose its own presiding officer from its 


official. 


own number. 

The delegation of each borough on the 
city board should choose one of its num- 
ber as chairman with the title of borough 
president. He should be the chairman of 
the borough improvement board. 

All city elections should be nonpartisan, 
made by independent 
without party or 


with nominations 
nominating petitions 
other designations. 
Elections for mayor and comptroller 
should be held on the voting machines at 
the general election every fourth year. 
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Members of the city board allotted to 
each borough should all be elected from 
the borough at large by proportional rep- 
resentation (the 
council elections from 1937 through 1945). 

A director of city planning, in charge 
of the staff of the city planning depart- 


method used for city 


ment, should be appointed and removable 
by the city administrator with the ap- 
proval of the mayor. He should be a 
tember of the administrator’s staff like 
the budget director and the personnel di- 
rector. He should give staff service to the 
city administration and also to the city 
planning commission 

The city planning commission should 
be continued for semi-legislative functions 
like changes in zoning and the master plan 
and passing on the -capital budget. Its 
chairman should be appointed by each 
incoming mayor for a term coterminous 
with his own. The other members should 
continue to be appointed by the mayor 
for fixed overlapping terms 

Future charter revisions should be made 
easier by including in the charter a pro- 
vision, corresponding to the present per- 
mission to submit major charter amend- 
ments directly by petition of 50,000 voters 
of the city, whereby 50,000 voters could 
also put on the ballot at any general elec- 
tion a proposal to set up a charter com- 
mission. The petition should be authorized 
to name the commission or to say how its 
members are to be appointed or elected, 
If ap- 
proved, such a commission should proceed 


subject to the voters’ approval. 


at public expense to draft and submit to 


the voters a charter or charter 


amendments. 


new 


Council-Manager Plan 
Developments 


STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA, (1960 popu- 
lation 23,965) adopted a council-manager 
charter by a vote of 1,261 to 755 on De- 
cember 13. It takes effect May 1, 1961. 

MyrtLe Beacu, SoutH CaARoLina, 
(7,834) voted 357 to 227 on December 13 


for council-manager government. An 
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election of a mayor and four councilmen 
under the new plan is to be held some 
1961 : 


councilmen 


the present mayor and six 


serve until 


time in 
will presumably 
the end of the year, unless the legislature 
amends the new manager plan 

The Action Committee of 
NorWALK, CONNECTICUT, has 
its support of the council-manager form 
[ April 1959 in 
proposals of the Nor- 


Commission. 


Citizens 
reaffirmed 
of government, given in 
connection with 
walk 

The 
of Commerce has asked the city council 


Charter Revision 


SALISBURY, MARYLAND, Chamber 
to reactivate a charter study of two years 
ago and explore the possibilities of coun- 
compared 


cil-manager government as 


with the existing mayor-council plan. 


PULASKI, TENNESSEE, defeated a pro- 


council-manager charter on Jan 


897 to 865 


pos d 


uary 10 by a vote of 


In EpWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS, where a 


proposed council-manager plan was re- 


cently defeated by a majority vote of 


only 51 per cent, the Citizens for Good 
Governme:it organization has been con- 
sidering a demand for a recount 

Mrissot RI, 1,353 to 


to retain the 


MARYVILLE, voted 


832 on December 15 coun- 


cil-manager plan, which was adopted six 
years ago. Petitions signed by 824 people 
sought the referendum 

defeated a proposed 


vote yf 


Pecos, TEXAS, 

council-manager charter by a 

1,513 to 1,154 on December 8. 
Presidents of i 


civic and clubs 
Chamber of 


service 
and of the Commerce in 
VERNON, TEXAS, 
culation of petitions calling upon the city 


have endorsed the cir- 
commission to appoint a city manager. 

In SAN BERNARDINO, CALIFORNIA, the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Board of 
Realtors have recommended the council- 
manager after months of 
study. A committee appointed by Mayor 
R. H. Gregory has already prepared a 
proposed charter seeking to provide a 
strong administrative setup but not a 
city manager; he has proposed a special 
election thereon in June. 


plan several 
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The voters of Mrrton, WASHINGTON, 
will decide on March 14 whether they 
{ 


desire 


a council-manager form of gov- 


ernment. A _ petition of 282 residents, 


calling for the employment of a city 
manager, was ruled valid and a date for 


the referendum election set. 


Code of Ethics 
Operating in New Haven 

The voters of New Haven, Connecti- 
cut, approved a proposed code of ethics 
for the city at the November election, 
and at the year’s end Mayor Richard C 
Lee appointed a three-man board of 
ethics to administer the code 

The code includes the following 
briefly stated 
It applies to all city officers, employees 


pro- 
visions, 
and officials whether elected or appointed 
and whether paid or unpaid. 

It seeks to ban conflicts of interest on 
the part of all city officers, employees 
and officials. 

It requires city officers and employees, 
and members of the board of aldermen to 
disclose for the record any direct or in- 
direct financial interest in pending legis- 
lation 

It prohibits all city officers, employees 
and officials from accepting valuable gifts 
of any type from private sources which 
are involved in business transactions with 
the city; from disclosing confidential in- 
formation concerning the affairs of the 
city or from using such information for 
personal and transacting 
business with the city except by competi- 
tive bids, formal or informal, and under 
regulations established to prevent hard- 


gain; from 


ship 

The penalty for violation of the code 
would be removal from office under ex- 
isting charter provisions. 


Open Meetings Furthered 
In New Jersey 

know” 
January 9 by Governor Robert B. Mey- 
ner of New Jersey, provides that local 


A “right to bill, signed on 
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councils and boards of education must 
admit the public to sessions at which 
official transacted. The 
boards may still have private caucuses 
for discussion. 

The bill exempts the State Parole 
Board, the State Investment Council and 
similar groups so that the confidential 
data they work 


come to light. 


business is 


with which need not 


New York City Adopts 
Improved Zoning Plan 


After years of intensive surveys and 
studies and discussions at public hearings 
and elsewhere, a sweeping revision and 
modernization of New York City’s zon- 
The 
city planning commission adopted it on 
October 18, 1960, and the board of esti- 
Both 


ing scheme has been accomplished. 


mate did likewise on December 15. 
actions were unanimous. 

New 
tion” of 1916 was the first comprehensive 
zoning law in the United 
Although there have been piece- 


York’s original “zoning resolu- 
municipal 
States. 
meal changes, the present revision rep- 
resents the first successful attempt at a 
thorough overhauling. 

Hearings on an initial report by con- 
sultants April and May 
1959 at which there were 251 speakers; 
held in March 1960 on 
official proposal at 
spoke and 


were held in 


hearings were 
the commission’s 
which 387 further hearings 
took place in September 1960 on a re- 
vised proposal with 208 persons speak- 
ing. The board of 
two-day hearing in November 1960, par- 


estimate also held a 
ticipated in by 148 speakers; they were 
overwhelmingly for adoption 
The 


by certain 


revisions were sharply opposed 


real estate and in- 


Some 


groups 
terests architects were 
to it but the New York Chapter of the 
Institute of Architects 
strongly supported it along with the Citi- 


opposed 
American 
and 


Budget 
Commission and other civic groups. 


zens Unin, the Citizens Housing 


Planning! Council, the Citizens 
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The revised zoning plan is expected to 
stimulate urban renewal, slum clearance 
and both low-income and middle-income 
housing. Major features include: 

Designation of “an appropriate place” 
for every land use. districts 
will be protected from commercial and 
manufacturing activities; no 


Residence 
new resi- 
dences will be permitted in manufactur- 
ing districts. 

Elimination of loopholes by specifying 
the uses permitted in a district rather 
than the prohibitions. 
carried on in the city is listed and as- 


Every operation 


signed to appropriate districts. 

Setting performance standards for in- 
dustry. 
stimulate the construction of 


These standards are expected to 
“more de- 
sirable” industrial plants. 

open and less 
residential The 
number of rooms that could be built on a 


Insuring more space 


overcrowding in areas 
given lot would be regulated. 

Encouraging more light and air and 
better design of buildings through new 
regulations on bulk of structure. Flexible 
controls replace rigid height and setback 
regulations, thus allowing more archi- 
tectural variety and greater economy. 
off-street 
and for off-street loading of trucks other 
than in Manhattan and 
3rooklyn. 


A requirement for parking 


certain areas in 


Zoning commercial districts to 


retail shopping. 


spur 


Specialized needs of community facil- 
ities, such as hospitals, schools and re- 
The se 
uses are permitted higher bulks and may 


ligious institutions, are dealt with 


be developed under the provisions for 


large-scale developments. The city is 
given reasonable time to acquire sites for 
schools in conjunction with large hous- 
ing projects. 

Establishment of a single-map system 
and convenient than 


far simpler more 


the present cumbersome three 
tem. The 


described as 


mal 
map 


sys- 


language in the new law is 


“precise and carefully 


spelled out, leaving no room for the 
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degree and variety of interpretation that 
accompanies the present code.” 
The 
increase in the city’s population, to 
12,300,000 The 


zoning would theoretically allow 


regulations allow for a 50 per 


cen 
tormer 


vastly 


about people. 


greater congestion. 


‘Western City’ Wins AMA 
League Magazine Competition 
At 


can 


the meeting of the Ameri- 
Municipal Novem- 


first place in the association’s an- 


annual 
Association last 
ber, 
nual League Magazine Competition was 
won by Western City, which is the of- 
ficial publication for several far western 
leagues of municipalities. 


World Conference 
Of Local Governments 


While the fifteenth International Con- 
gress of Local Authorities was meeting 
in Tel Aviv, 
vitations to another world-wide gather- 
ing of local government specialists were 
being sent out by the International Union 
of Local Authorities headquarters in Th 
Hague, Netherlands. 

A World Conference of Local Govern- 
ments will be held in Washington, D. C., 
June 15-20, 1961, on the joint invitation 
of the IULA, the city of Washington 
and the American affiliated 
with IULA, such as the United States 
of Mayors, Mu- 
and _ International 


Israel, in November, in- 


associations 
Conference American 
nicipal Association 
City Managers’ Association. 

The subject for this world conference 
“Recent Trends and Develop- 
Local Government”; the main 
item be “Structure 
and Organization of Local Government,” 
whereas study will 
discuss such aspects as automation, per- 


be 
ments in 


will 


for discussions will 


specialized groups 
sonnel management and public relations. 
In addition, panel will be 
held on problems of metropolitan areas 
throughout the world and on city af- 
filiations and the sister city program of 
the United States municipal associations. 


discussions 
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Pre-conference tours in the Washing- 
ton area will enable participants to see 
work in 
tour of 
participants to 


York. 


American local government 


wactice and a post-conference 


days will bring 


saltimore, Philadelphia and New 


Kansas Home Rule 
Vote Raises Questions 

The Kansas electorate on November 8 
approved a home rule amendment to its 
constitution by a vote of 346,739 
(56.1%) to 270,820 (43.8%),) but the 
pattern of the voting raises perplexing 
questions. 

Several significant facts are shown by 
an analysis of the home rule vote. First, 
although 928,825 voted in the election, 
only 617,559 voted on the amendment. 
This was the lowest number of 
cast for any of the three amendments 
submitted for approval at this election 
(the others being one on continuity of 
government, which carried, and one to 
raise salaries of legislators, which lost). 

Second, the amendment carried in 92 
of the 105 counties, and in all but one 
of the rural western counties. Third, it 
lost in the seven urban counties in the 
central part of the state, including the 
largest Wichita. These counties 
account for 25 per cent of the state's 
population. 

Fourth, the amendment carried in 165 
of 187 cities over 1,000 population. The 
22 cities voting against the amendment 
were located in the seven counties men- 


votes 


city, 


1 In brief, the amendment is patterned 


after Wisconsin’s home rule provision. 
Cities may exempt themselves from the 
coverage of legislative acts by adoption 
of a charter ordinance, which must be 
passed by two-thirds of the governing 
body and be submitted to a popular vote 
if 10 per cent of the electorate so peti- 
tion. Charter ordinances cannot be used 
where there are enactments of the legis- 
lature applicable uniformly to all cities 
or enactments concerning taxes which 
apply uniformly to all cities of the same 
class, or enactments prescribing debt 
limits. 
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tioned above. Fifth, the vote varied a 
great deal among the cities. For the 
three metropolitan cities, one turned the 
amendment down (Wichita); one ap- 
proved it with a 55 per cent majority 
(Kansas City); and the third approved 
it with a 63 per cent majority (Topeka). 

One of the questions raised is how 
the legislature should interpret the vote 
with a significant urban area disapprov- 
ing. Since under the amendment the 
legisiature is authorized to retain 
trol of (taxation and debt), it 
could interpret the vote as being in favor 
of the large amount of special legisla- 
tion already enacted which controls local 
finance. The pattern of 
voters who did not vote on the amend- 
In Wyandotte 


con- 


finances 


number and 


ment is also perplexing. 
County Kansas_ City), 
nearly one-third of the voters did not 
cast ballots on home rule, while in an- 
other county that 
amendment 19,000 of the 
voters voted on home rule. 


(metropolitan 


approved the 
24,000 


urban 
over 


KENNETH E. BEASLEY 


University of Kansas 


Electronic V ote-Counting 
Permitted for Los Angeles 


In California the State Commission on 
Voting Vote Tabulating 
Devices has the use of an 
electronic method of tabulating the mark- 
ings made on regular paper ballots by 
fluorescent ink. 


Machines and 


authorized 


Equipment for this has 
been developed in a two-year program 
sponsored by Los Angeles County. The 
state permits the 


commission’s decision 


county to utilize the new method and 
equipment. 

The machine that has been made avail- 
able is reported to be able to count ballots 
at the rate of ten per second, even if they 
are as big as a newspaper page and cover 
scores of contests. 
counties in 


Several other California 


and some in Ohio are considering the sys- 
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tem, and election officials in various other 
states are interested. 

Los Angeles County uses paper ballots 
partly because of the cost of voting 
machines but also because of limits on the 
number of election questions they can 
handle. Last year the Los Angeles ballot 
covered about 70 candidates and issues. 


Legislative Redistricting 
Proposed for Connecticut 


A plan to revise state senatorial dis- 
tricts in Connecticut so as to make them 
more nearly equal in population has been 
worked out by a special study commis- 
sion headed by Professor George B. 
Cooper of Trinity College, Hartford. 
The commission has been studying the 
problem for a year and a half. The pres- 
ent range in population among the 36 
districts is from 28,000 to 166,300. The 
proposed plan would change all district 
boundaries and produce a 
range of 47,000 to 92,000. 

The new plan is expected to encounter 
political opposition such as has prevented 
redistricting since 1902 when 35 districts 
established. In 1941 
was made a district by itself, making a 
total of 36. 

In the House of 
where each town (township) or city has 


population 


were Greenwich 


Representatives, 


either one or two members, with a total 
of 294, inequality is much more extreme 
but there little if any 
prospect of reapportionment. The town 
of Union, 1960 population 383, has two 
representatives, the same as the city of 
Hartford, 160,958 
nary 1960 census figures). 


appears to be 


population (prelimi- 


All towns and cities of more than 
5,000 population have two representatives 
each ; 44 towns under that level have only 
one representative each but 33 of the old- 
est towns have two each despite popula- 
tions under 5,000. All 33 are smaller than 
one or more towns having only one rep- 
seventeen towns with 


resentative each; 
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two representatives have less than 2,500 
population, whereas nineteen towns with 
only one representative are in the popu- 
lation range of 2,500 to 5,000 
Ex-governor Ribicoff has sought to re- 
duce the discrimination against the large 
towns and cities but the only change with 
any present chance of success appears to 
be a proposal to give each town and city 
one representative, thus producing a less 
of 169 
crazy-quilt 


unwieldy house members and 
the to 


towns of less than 5,000 population but 


curing pattern as 
giving the present 44 one-member towns 
in that group the advantage of the same 
like Hartford, 
sridgeport, New Haven and Watcrbury, 
all with over 100,000 population. 


representation as cities 


Reform of Election Laws 
Sought in Alaska 


of Alaska’s election 
laws came under fire as a result of 
November 1960 voting. The 
Daily Times editorially criticizes the lack 
the 
voting ; 
at 
party 
of 


Various features 
the 
Anchorage 
of pre-registration and encourage- 

nt of 
of the 
the ballot f 


marks 


straight party marking 


so-called “bullseye” the top o 


ra given voids any 


for candidates an opposing 
party. 


T he 


assails 


Liberties Union 


Civil 


restrictions 


Amer ican 


the against minor 


parties in presidential elections. It points 
out that the 


aspiring to be presidential elec- 


state’s election code requires 
persons 
to be candidates of political parties 
to the 


received 


tors 
attorney 
at least 10 
vote at the last 
The ACLU com- 
a rule would have barred 
the 


which, according state’s 


general, 


have 
the total 


for governor 


must 
of 


per cent 


ments that 


The 


such 


odore Roosevelt Progressive 
ty can lidate in 1912 
Another 
is legislative 
the 
than a third of the state’s populatior 
out of 40 in 


as 


Alaska 


present 


problem in 
at 


with more 


electoral 
apportionment ; 
Greater Anchorage area, 
has 
members the 


only eight 


House of Representatives. 
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West Virginia Bill 
Provides Medical Examiner 

The West Medical 
Association, after of 
cational work and after a disappointing 


State 


years 


Virginia 
several edu- 
experience in the 1959 legislative session, 
has a good medical examiner bill ready 
for introduction in the current session. 
Coroners in West Virginia are appoint- 
ive by the governing boards of the coun- 
In 


begging and the cause of death in un- 


ties many counties the office 


goes 


attended cases is left to justices of the 
is no central oversight or 
or | a P.s 


pro- 


peace There 


direction of either 
and no central autopsy 
vided for suspicious cases. 


coroners 


service is 


The proposed bill would set up.an ap- 
pointive qualified chief medical examiner 


under an ex officio commission which 


would appoint deputy medical examiners 


for each who must be doctors. 


Control 


county, 


over death certificates would 


to these deputy medical examiners 


R.S.C 


pass 


South Carolina Voters 
Approve Varied Measures 
N ine 


ments 


constitutional amend- 
the of 
November elec- 


proposed 
submitted to voters 
at the 
tion, only two of which were of state- 


All but 


were approved; 


were 
South Carolina 


wide application. one (a local 


proposal ) however, al- 


though submitted by two-thirds vote of 
} 


the legislature, they must be ratified by 


the latter again (by majority vote) with- 
in two years 

The statewide proposals were a con- 
tinuity-of-government amendment 
the to fill 
in state and local government and per- 


per- 


mitting legislature vacancies 


form other acts necessary for continuity 
in event of disaster by enemy attack and 
the 
They 


ndment somewhat increasing 


of 


an am 


civil jurisdiction magistrates. 


carried by large majorities. 
The local amendments were before the 


statewide electorate but received only 
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about one-tenth or less of the number of 
votes on the two statewide matters. Most 
of the local amendments dealt with debt 
limitations of certain cities and counties. 
The defeated proposal would have fos- 
tered urban Newberry 
County in the west-central part of the 


renewal in 


state by authorizing condemnation of 
property for slum clearance and redevel- 


opment. 


New Mexico Adopts Six, 
Rejects Three Amendments 


New 


close on 


Mexico on No- 
four out of 


The voting in 
vember 8 was so 
nine proposed constitutional amendments 
that it was necessary to wait for the offi- 
The 
amendments are briefly described below. 

1. Staggered terms for state senators 
to be accomplished by electing half the 
Senate (from designated counties) for 
six-year terms starting January 1, 1961, 
all terms thereafter to be four years. 
Carried, 61,842 to 61,522. 

2. Annual legislative sessions, those in 
even-numbered years to be limited as to 
subjects and time. Lost, 58,405 to 61,340. 

3. Time limitation on introduction of 
bills to be left to the legislature instead 
of being constitutional. Carried, 58,840 
to 56,532. 

4. Two hospitals and a girls’ welfare 
of state institu- 
Carried, 75,987 


cial count to be sure of the results. 


home added to the list 
tions in the constitution. 
to 47,724. 

5. Terms of four years instead of two 
for elected state officials, with no more 
than two consecutive terms. Lost, 49,751 
to 71,987. 

6. Permitting the legislature by three- 
fifths vote, with the governor’s approval, 
to allow headquarters of a state execu- 
tive agency to be elsewhere than in Santa 
Fe. Lost, 44,244 to 70,872. 

7. Changing names of certain state 
educational institutions to conform to 
common usage. Carried, 74,256 to 44,- 
823. 

8. Authorizing 


legislature to permit 
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counties to divide into county commission 
districts and to require that each com- 
missioner reside in the district where 
elected. Carried, 58,477 to 58,102 

9. Legislative power to enact laws “to 
guarantee the continuity and effective 
operation of state and local government 
by providing emergency procedure for 
use-only during periods of disaster emer- 


gency.” Carried, 83,742 to 37,591. 


Constitutional Amendments 
In Mississippi 


During 1960 the legislature and voters 
of Mississippi increased the number of 
amendments to that 
by 15.8 per cent. The Mississippi consti- 
tution of 1890 was shorter than the aver- 


state’s constitution 


age state constitution and had been suc- 
cessfully amended only 38 times prior to 
1960, but six amendments were added in 
that 
and three were designed to promote in- 


year. Three concerned segregation 
dustrial development of the state. 

One amendment ratified by the voters 
in November removed all specific qualifi- 
cations for jurors and gave the legislature 
power to prescribe these qualifications. 
The vote was 172,649 to 50,167. Its pur- 
pose was to allow the legislature to over- 
come the effects of the United States 
Supreme Court decision in the Goldsby 
case, which held that conviction of a 
Negro must be vacated because Negroes 
had not been used in that county for jury 
duty. The Mississippi constitution, how- 
ever, required that jurors be qualified 
electors and no Negroes were qualified 
to vote there. This amendment, there- 
fore, would allow the legislature to pres- 
cribe juror qualifications which would 
permit the inclusion of some Negroes on 
juries even though they were not quali- 
fied electors. 

Another amendment, ratified by a vote 
of 176,064 to 48,106, avoid 
the experience of Virginia when its own 
Supreme Court required the reopening 
of schools which had been closed to avoid 
integration of white and colored children 


sought to 
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because the state constitution 
that schools be provided. The Mississip- 
the 
two sections of the constitution 


required 


pi amendment changed wording of 


so that 
the existence of a public school system 
in the state is no longer mandatory but 
left to the discretion of the legislature 

The third 
quired that persons registering to vote in 


segregation amendment re- 


Mississippi “be of good moral charac- 
ter.” In spite of newspaper attacks on 
the validity of this proposal under the 
United States the 
ment was ratified by a vote of 161,352 to 
61,836. 


The other three amendments were de- 


constitution, amend- 


signed to make the state and its govern- 


ment appear more attractive to indus- 
tries which might desire to locate there. 
One 


existing 


legalize 
the 
be 


property to a 


amendment attempted to 


practice by changing re- 


that tax assessments based 
the 


provided 


quirement 


on “true value” of 


that pr 


: 
assessed by 


standard which yperty 


uniiorm 


rules “in prop The 
amendment was ratified, 176,246 to 47,105 
Voters ndment 


should be taxed and 
value.’ 


its 


tion to 


ratified an ame 


' 
aiso 


ynstitutional limitation on 
i. 


placing a 
obligation indebte 


debts of 


general 


State s 


Excluding the political 


divisions, the state 
debt 
the 
best of four 
vote was 178,758 to 40,928 


The 


may not acquir: 
and a half tim 


ted in 


which exceeds one 


sum of all revenues colle 


preceding fiscal years 
concerned 


third amendment 
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industrial climate voted on at the June 
7 Democratic primary wrote the state's 
“right-to-work” statute into the consti- 
tution. Although opposed strenuously by 
labor unions it was ratified by a vote of 
105,724 to 47,461. 

the the 
ratified at the 
Under a relatively new 


amendments 
November 8, 


Except for last 


all 


election 


were 
1960, 
amending procedure they were inserted 
in the constitution by the secretary of 
state almost immediately after the final 
results were canvassed. 
Epwarp H. Hosss 
DonaLp S. VAUGHAN 
3ureau of Public Administration 
University of Mississippi 


Higher Status Sought 
For Court Administrators 


The 


missioners 


Com- 
has 
adopted sweeping the 
1948 Model Act to Provide for an Ad- 
ministrator for the State Courts, accord- 
the Journal of the 


of 


Laws 


Conference 
State 
amendments to 


National 


on Uniform 


ing to American 
Judicature Society. 

The amendments place this administra- 
tive agency of the judicial branch of a 
state’s government on a comparable foot- 
administrative agencies 
the and legislative 

Almost half the states as well 
Puerto 


ing with major 


within executive 
branches 
Rico 


1948 


as the commonwealth of 
have enacted, with variations, the 


draft of this model act. 
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Metropolitan Areas 


William N. Cassella, Jr., Editor 





N. Y. Group Plans 
For Future Growth 


Development Policies 
To Be Defined by RPA 
EW guiding principles for the future 
growth of the New York region will 
be the result of the present program of 
the Regional Plan Association of New 
York. During 1960 steps looking 
toward this goal were completed—the 
New York Metropolitan Region Study, 
conducted by Harvard University’s Grad- 
uate School of Public Administration 
for RPA, and the Park, Recreation and 
Open Space Project, undertaken in co- 
operation with the New York Metropol- 
itan Regional Council. At its annual 
meeting on December 15, RPA an- 
nounced the next steps in its program. 
With completion of the Metropolitan 
Region Study, the association now has 
an up-to-date analysis of the region’s 
prospects for growth and 
population increases in the next 25 years 
and is “now enabled to turn from eco- 
nomic research to seeking to define de- 
velopment policies for the region. As 
with the 1929 plan [Regional Plan of 
New York and Its Environs] a com- 
mon goal achieving widespread approval 
will give the many official and unofficial 
agencies planning and building in the 
region a focal point for their work.” 
The association emphasized that the 
Metropolitan Region Study provides 
“neither a regional plan nor a blueprint 
for regional development policies.” Its 
economic and demographic projections 
are based upon certain explicit assump- 
tions which, in general, look to the 
continuation of present forces—some de- 
sirable, some wundesirable—shaping re- 
gional development. The study’s reports, 


“ 


summarized in Metropolis 1985, offer “a 


two 


economic 


disquieting picture of the shape of things 
to come unless major steps are taken to 
alter current and continuing trends.”! 

It was stressed that “the great need is 
for new regional policies and develop- 
ment future 
growth and to build a more livable and 
efficient region. The New York Metro- 
politan Study (NYMRS) 
conceived as an essential first step toward 
this goal. 


programs to accommodate 


Region was 


“To make constructive use of the re- 
sults of this study, the following steps 
are being taken as a major part of the 
RPA’s program in the next 
months. 

“(a), The NYMRS findings 
translated from abstract estimates of 
future population and employment into 
projections of what these estimates mean 
in terms of physical developments of the 
region’s land and the magnitudes of the 
capital investments This 
be done by making physical and fiscal 
projections to 1985 of the housing, com- 
munity facilities, industrial 
and commercial structures—in short, all 
the land use requirements—implied by 
the NYMRS findings. 

“(b) For a comparative picture of the 
region’s future development, a 1985 pro- 
jection will be constructed of the region 
on which decisions as to public and pri- 
vate investment are 
This will be in terms of current county 
and municipal master plans, redevelop- 
ment plans, zoning ordinances and other 
available public 
affecting regional growth and renewal, 
especially state programs. 

“(c) These 1985 pro- 
jections will then be compared in terms 
of their social, fiscal and other conse- 
quences so as to formulate and answer 


eighteen 


will be 


involved. will 


highways, 


now being made. 


programs and policies 


two regional 


1 See the Revrew, March 1960, page 
163; also page 114, this issue. 
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the ad- 


the 


What are 


disadvantages of 


questions such as 


vantages and re- 
gion toward which the Harvard studies 
How does 


differ 


indicate we are drifting? 
NYMRS’s Metropolis 1985 
the region which we are seeking to build 


from 


in terms of current plans and policies? 
In what areas are regional policies lack- 
ing? In what areas do we need revised 
policies for regional development ? 


*(d) 


Another objective of our current 
calls the 
possibilities of achieving alternative de- 


NY- 


study for an examination of 
velopments to those projected in 
MRS’s Metropolis 1985 

“(e) In the process of carrying on the 
foregoing, the quality of the NYMRS 
findings themselves will be assessed and 
areas which require further research and 
analysis identified... . 

“We view this Projections Project as 
being in line with RPA’s historical role 
concerted thought 


as the ‘generator’ of 


and action on regional developmental 


problems. It will constitute another step 
towards new guiding plans for regional 
growth 


“Consideration, experimentation and 
finally formulation of regional develop- 
the task of 


opmental committees to be created as t 


devel- 


he 


ment policies will be 


need arises during the course—and fol- 
the completion—of the 
tions Project. The committees 
selected from the region’s key leadership 
that 


carry 


lowing Projec- 
J 


will be 
so their advice to the community 


will weight. Organizational 
groundwork for two such committees is 
under way 

“Members of the Projections Project 
staff, and special consultants as required, 
will be the 
assist them with their explorations 
the frontiers of regional planning. It is 
anticipated that the guidelines laid down 
these committees will provide 
growth 


assigned to committees to 


along 


by prin- 
ciples and policies for regional 
and development within which planning 


and, subsequently, action programs can 
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be conducted to the region’s best ad- 


vantage.” 

Grants by the Ford Foundation, 
Fund and the 
Foundation been made to support 
the Project. The develop- 
mental committees program is being sup- 
ported by a Ford grant. 

The Plan 
announced new 


Rock- 


Taconic 


efeller Brothers 
have 


Projections 


has 
It is 
policies 


Regional Association 
other programs. 


preparing a review of federal 
as they impinge on the commuter trans- 
portation system of the New York re- 
gion for the Surface Transportation Sub- 
committee of the U. S. Senate Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

The association has established a New 
Jersey committee with an office in New- 
ark to identify and seek solutions to prob- 
lems in the New Jersey sector of the 
region. 

A special RPA Conference on the Re- 
gion will be held at Arden House, Harri- 
Columbia University, 
This confer- 


man Campus of 
February 26 to March 1. 
ence will acquaint business leaders with 
the significance to the business commu- 
nity of the region’s growth pattern as 
forecast the Metropolitan Region 
Study. 


by 


Michigan Report Presents 
Metropolitan Study Guide 

The 
Governor’s Study Commission on Metro- 


final report of the Michigan 
politan Area Problems, released in De- 
1960, is confined to the charac- 


of metropolitan 


cember 
teristics and problems 
areas and an analysis of the causes of 
these problems. Because the commission 
operated without a budget the 
the result of the several 
mittees drawn from the 44 members of 
the representing a 
variety of backgrounds. 

Although the report does not explore 
in depth either metropolitan character- 
istics or problems it presents a frame- 
work of analysis which will be of interest 
and assistance to others who are consider- 


report is 


work of com- 


commission wide 
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ing the same subject. Therefore, a sum- 
mary outline of the report follows: 


I. Phases of Growth and Development 
of the Metropolitan Area: 

(1) Establishment of 
the boundaries of a city; (2) as these 
fringe detached 
homes increase in number and size, retail 


homes outside 


strips and clusters of 
facilities in the form of stores and shops 
are established outside the central city to 
serve the families living in these homes; 
(3) the same means of mobility pro- 
vided by the automobile for the outward 
spread of 
also. make possible the location of manu- 
facturing activities in suburban and out- 
lying areas; 
(4) As the 


advances outside the central city, annexa- 


homes and retail enterprise 


process of urbanization 
tions of territory adjacent to the city are 
made, and villages and cities are incorpo- 
rated from township territory; (5) older 
cities and villages, situated some miles 
from the central city, are drawn into the 
becoming 


metropolitan framework by 


functional parts of the expanded sociai 
and economic complex; (6) the cumula- 
tive result of such residential, retail and 
manufacturing expansion and relocation 


is a heightening of service and facility 


problems ; 
(7) The 
activities in 


proliferation of people and 
the developing complex in- 
tensifies tax problems; (8) planning for 
future 
expanded 


and development in the 
difficult 


as land use and facility problems require 
11 
ii 


growth 
area becomes more 
a comprehensive approach and over-a 
solutions at the same time that the num- 
ber of 
by incorporation; (9) as 


governmental units is increasing 


growth and 
expansion continue, the various types of 
both their 


interrelatedness snowball in 


economic and social aspects. 


II. Distinguishing Features 
tify the Metropolitan Area: 
(1) A 


units fragmenting the area, many of them 


multiplicity of governmental 
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with overlapping jurisdictions; (2) a 
marked 
interdependence; (3) certain facility and 
that 


on the basis of their 


degree of economic and social 


service problems individual units 
are unable to solve 
own resources; (4) absence of over-all 
planning controls to guide growth and 
coordinate development ; 


(5) A 


and industrial establishments that creates 


density of homes, commercial 


physical, economic and social frictions; 
(6) physical decay and deterioration of 
homes, stores and factories in the central 
and 


suburban 


city, stimulating families economic 


enterprises to move to loca- 
tions; (7) personal and community con- 


flicts of allegiance and participation 
III. Classification of 
Problems: 

(1) Facilities 
base, (3) 


Metropolitan 


and services, (2) tax 


decision-making and adminis- 
tration in 


government, (4) planning for 


land uses and service facilities, (5) 


structural environment and_ physical- 
functional changes. 
= * * 
IV. Basic Causative Factors of 
politan Problems: 
A. Physical 


Factors. 


Vetr )- 


and Materially Based 

(1) A large and dense aggregation of 
people, brought together by the charac- 
teristics and demands of modern indus- 
trial society; (2) division of labor which 
is both 


a large 


made possible and required by 
aggregation of people; (3) in- 
mobility of both 
goods: (4) 


creased people and 
growing physical decay of 
structures ; 

(5) Mounting costs of urban gove 
mental services and facilities; (6) collec 
people of metropolitan 
little 
cumulative process and less sense of col- 
these 


and 


tive creation by 


problems, with awareness of the 


lective responsibility for solving 


problems; (7) physical proximity 


stress of people living together require 


some sacrifice of personal interests to 


the family, the group or the community. 
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B. Non-physical and Non-material 
Factors 


(1) 


of those 


(ideas and customs) 


Resistance to change on the 


who benefit materially fron 


status quo; (2) tendency toward social 


and economic homogeneity of people and 


land uses; (3) a value 
the importance of acquiring 


(4) 


mic and 


system em] 
ring 


obsolescence and decline 


social institutions of « 


cities ; 


) Customs of the economic and 


cial systems, e.g., home building by sub 


division, home financing ; 


(6) Diverse attitudes and values 


fect consistent life patterns of individ: 
and institutions; (7) established soci: 


and 


problems 


economic stratification with 


associated with the under- 


conflict between long- 


by 


privileged; (8) 


term view and measures proposed 


consultants and short-term view and 


ptable to average citizens 


measures acce] 


V. Relationship of Factors 


and Major Metropolitan Problems: (Re- 


Causative 


late the major classes of problems listed 

in Part III to the causative factors listed 

in Part IV). 

VI Needs in Metropolitan 

Areas: 
(1) 


(water, sewers, storm drainage, garbage 


Critical 


Through physical facilities 


and refuse collection and disposal, trans- 


portation, recreation); (2) through ser- 


vice agencies (metropolitan planning 


and coordination of services by govern- 


ment and voluntary agencies) ; 
(3) Through governmental and con 
structure and (re 


munity powers 


organization of governmental wunits— 


county and municipalities, improved 
annexation and incorporation legislation, 
elimination of unnecessary overlapping 
and duplication, reorganization of volun- 
tary agencies); (4) through new demo- 
procedures and de- 


(metropolitan 


cratic channels of 
cision-making 


both governmental and voluntary). 


agencies, 
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VII. Fiscal Problems in Metropolitan 


Areas: 
provided 


services best 


basis ; (2) 
and 
(3) 


(1) Essential 


on area-wide services con- 
by 
area-wide 


local 


area-wide 


ducted economically 


efficiently 


individual units; basic 


services supplemented locally or 


supplemented _ by 
(4) 
involvement by state and vice versa; (5) 
l responsibility for pro- 


services 
agencies ; local services with heavy 
legal 
ng and financing services; 
(6) meet 


dequacy of resources to 


service needs, potential changes in ser- 
) over-all evaluation of 


available and projected resources in rela- 


vice needs; (7 
tion to service costs; (8) transfer of re- 
for governmental functions 
among units and levels of government; 
(9) 


sponsibility 


changes in /egal framework—statu- 
tory and constitutional change. 


Interest in County Charter 
Continues in Cleveland Area 
(Cleveland), Ohio, 
direction 


Cuyahoga County 
has continued to move in the 
of solving its metropolitan problems dur- 
ing the last year. 
of the Mayors’ 
and Managers’ Association, with Mayor 


Anthony J. 
an, worked throughout 1960 to de- 


A committee County 


Celebrezze of Cleveland as 
chairn 
“areas-of-agreement” 
This 
public health to 


velop an courity 


gives sewers, 
the 
protection 


charter proposal 


roads and county 


and contains substantial for 
municipalities against arbitrary action by 
the county in assuming additional func 
The Mayors’ and Managers’ As 


sociation approved the plan unanimously 


tions 


at its December meeting. Discussions 
are going forward with the county com- 
missioners with the possibility that the 
question of having a charter commission 
will be on the ballot again this fall 

A Citizens League of Greater Cleve- 
land committee, composed of members, 
legislators and county officials, has de- 
veloped a program of legislation which 


is being pushed in the current session of 
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the General Assembly. Some of the 
lesser proposals would facilitate consoli- 
dation of health districts and li- 
brary districts, but the key bill provides 
an alternative form of government which 
could be adopted by the county. 


local 


Calif. County Association 
Adopts Metropolitan Policies 


Policies on problems of metropolitan 
government have been developed by the 
Urban Problems Committee of the 
County Supervisors Association of Cali- 
fornia and approved by its board of di- 
rectors. The reports in its 
Newsletter: “Inherent in them is recog- 
nition that new machinery governing an- 
nexations, special districts and incorpora- 
tions is desperately needed to cope with 
the demands of an exploding population. 
Also inherent is the idea that any new 
machinery be operative certain 
well defined limits so that bustling lo- 
calities are protected against loss of their 
cherished rights of self determination.” 

The policies are defined as follows: 

“The County Supervisors Association 
stands squarely against creation of any 
state agency empowered to dictate to lo- 
cal governments precisely how they solve 
their metropolitan problems. If an agen- 
cy at the state level is to be created, it 
should function in an advisory capacity 
and be given: 

“1. Advisory duties only 
ence to boundary changes, 
and incorporations, etc., by 


association 


within 


with refer- 
annexations 
Cities ; 
with 

annexations 


“2. Advisory duties only refer- 
ence to boundary changes, 
and incorporations, etc., by 
independent special districts 
thority over special districts for which a 
board of 
body) ; 
“3. Authority to require cities or spe- 
cial districts to wait for an ‘advisory’ re- 
port from the state agency as to the 
feasibility of proposed annexations, in- 
corporations, etc., proceeding ; 
“Machinery for the creation of multi- 


autonomous, 


(and no au- 


supervisors is the governing 


before 
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purpose districts in metropolitan areas is 
acceptable to CSAC, provided: 

“1. Elected 
pervisors and mayors—would constitute 


local officials—county su- 


the governing body of the district; 

“2. Creation of such a district is op- 
tional and permissive with power in the 
local community to activate the district 
under There must be no 
within the state order the 
creation of a multipurpose district or to 


law. power 


agency to 


force an election; 

“3. There is no state role in the estab- 
lishment or operation of the multipurpose 
district. 

“The County Supervisors Association 
supports a revision in the law whereby 
county boards of supervisors would have 
the right to consolidate independent spe- 
cial districts where it can be shown that 
such consolidation is economically feas- 
ible.” CSAC 
enabling cities to initiate annexations in 
with the proviso that 
such annexations still be submitted to the 
electorate, and that the frequency of re- 
submissions be controlled by rigid rule 


also supports legislation 


inhabited areas, 


IS THERE A WAY OUT? 


(Continued from page 69) 


in many areas the limit of local pub- 
lic resources seems to be at hand, 
since the federal government has 
preempted the major sources of ex- 
pansible revenue. Basic reforms in 
the tax structure may be called for 
but the fact remains that metropoli- 
tan problems are created by exactly 
the same nation-wide forces that have 
produced our rising national income. 
They are the price of national growth 
and progress in the most direct and 
literal sense, quite as much so as the 
problem of rural relief and over- 
production. It is only reasonable 
that federal leadership, and a larger 
share of federal resources, are re- 
quired for their solution. 
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Taxation and Finance 


William J. D. Boyd, Editor 





AMA Discusses 
Urban Finance 


Speakers Talk on Cities’ 

Needs and Resources 

COP HE Municipal Balance Sheet: Bal 
ancing Urban Needs and Financial 
theme of the 37th 


Resources” was the 


annual American Municipal Congress of 


the American Municipal Association at 
which 1,000 delegates—mayors and other 
municipal officials—gathered in New 
York, November 26-30 

Initial work of the conference was the 
shaping of the National Municipal Policy 
for 1961. 


committees on airports, area assistance, 


Delegates assembled in working 


atomic energy, civil defense, highways, 
intergovernmental relations, international 
municipal cooperation, metropolitan areas, 
municipal employer-employee _ relations, 
municipal public relations, parking, public 
health, taxation, urban renewal and water 
resources 

Following the opening address of the 
first general session, delivered by AMA 
President Raymond R. Tucker, mayor of 
St. Louis, the conference was welcomed 
by Mayor Robert F. Wagner on behalf of 
the host city of New York, and then 
heard a report on “American Municipal 
Responsibility in Rela- 
delivered by Mayor deLessups S. 
Morrison of New Orleans. 


Latin American 


tions,” 

The theme of balancing urban needs 
and financial resources was developed in 
keynote Harlan Cleveland, 
dean of the Maxwell Graduate School of 
and Public Affairs, Syracuse 


speeches by 


Citizenship 
University, and Pennsylvania Governor 
David L. 

Governor Lawrence attacked the prob- 
lem of urban needs, while Dean Cleveland 
gave a provocative speech on financial re- 


Lawrence. 


sources in which he stressed the fact that 
our cities are not “broke.” “Our 
politan cities and suburbs are bankrupt 
They are 


metro- 


but not in resources 
most of them, imagination, 
More 


and the 


all right, 
bankrupt, 
organization, leadership and will.” 
valuation of 


accurate property 


use of the income and sales tax are the 
prime sources of needed new revenues, he 
stated. 

As for state legislative roadblocks, Dr. 
Cleveland assailed the theory that it is 
purely rural elements in the state legisla- 


The 
trouble lies, he said, in representatives 


tures that hinder urban proposals. 


from medium-sized cities acting as if they 
were spokesmen for rural backwaters of 
“When all the urban 
representatives learn to get together and 
think as city folk, a political 


in the making.” 


the state’s big city. 


revolution 
Will De 

The rivalry of the too numerous units 
of local government, poor organization 
and coordination of federal aid programs, 
and the 
assume leadership were all cited as ex- 


failure of state governments to 


amples of needless waste of material and 
human resources. 

Other finance 
were given by Allen D. Manvel, Carl H. 
Chatters and Congressman Albert Rains 

“The Local Government Revenue Sys- 


speeches pertinent to 


tem Today and Its Limitations” was ex- 
plored by Mr. Manvel, chief of the Gov- 
ernments Division, U. S. Bureau of the 
Contrary to the general impres- 
“there has not been 
during the past 
decades in the proportion of local financ- 


Census 


sion of many, any 


marked increase two 
ing supplied by states and the federal gov- 
ernment. The percentage was 27.8 in 1940 
as against 31.6 in 1950 and 29.7 in 1959.” 
In his discussion of the property tax he 
acknowledged the many weaknesses of the 
tax but emphasized the possibility of re- 
medial action and the basic value of the 
tax. It may not be an ideal tax, nor even 
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a very good tax, he opined, but its use- 
fulness is beyond question. 

Mr. Chatters, municipal finance con- 
sultant of Chicago, discussed “New Mu- 
nicipal Revenues for New Municipal Ex- 
He analyzed the four major 
prop- 


penditures.” 
categories of municipal taxation: 
erty, income, sales and privileges. Among 
the many varieties of taxation he gave 
special attention to the local sales tax, 
local income tax, amusement and admis- 
sions tax, business licenses based on vol- 
ume, regulatory licenses, cigarette and to- 
taxes, 


utility 


bacco taxes, local motor vehicle 
local hotel 
franchise, and the excise tax. 

The chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Housing of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, Congressman Rains of 
Alabama, talked on “Federal Legislation 
in Relation to Municipal Problems.” He 
advocated a definite national urban policy 
just as there are national defense, farm, 
fiscal and foreign policies. One of the 
first steps in this direction would be the 
creation of a Department of Urban Af- 
fairs, headed by an officer of Cabinet rank. 

The importance of federal participation 
in urban renewal programs was empha- 
sized and he attacked the argument that 
cities are always “running to Washing- 
ton.” “The fact is that there is every 
reason for the federal government to ex- 
tend aid to cities from which the federal 
government itself draws life-giving sup- 
port.” Congressman Rains noted how the 
flight to the suburbs by middle class fam- 
ilies has left the central cities encumbered 
with slums where all major municipal 
service needs are greater and the tax 
revenues are less. He felt that intelligent 
urban renewal programs offer one of the 
most important solutions to current met- 
ropolitan difficulties. 

Another major report given the mu- 
nicipal congress was by Robert E. Mer- 
riam, deputy assistant to the President, 
entitled “A White House Look at Urban 
Problems.” 

Following adoption of the Resolutions 


gasoline taxes, tax, 
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Committee recommendations for the 1961 
National Policy statement, the delegates 
Don 


Hummel, mayor of Tucson, Arizona, was 


elected officers for the next year. 


selected as president, and Richardson Dil- 
worth, mayor of Philadelphia, was chosen 
vice president.! 


NYS Governor Gets . 


Report on Economics 


Twenty-seven recommendations 
submitted to New York State Governor 


Nelson A. Rockefeller on Decefnber 20 
by the Temporary State Commission on 


were 


Economic Expansion, a fifteen-man group 
headed by Devereux C. Josephs. Submis- 
sion of its final completed the 
eighteen-month study by the commission 
of ways to expand the state’s economy 
and create new employment opportunities. 
Creation of the commission was a direct 
outgrowth of a promise made by Gover- 
nor Rockefeller during the 1958 cam- 
paign. 

An interim report by the commission, 
submitted in December 1959, had indi- 
cated that New York State was failing 
to keep pace with competing areas in 
general economic progress. The interim 
report contained no specific suggestions 
for a course of action. 

Labor’s two members on the commis- 
sion dissented from the majority opinion 
on four of the 27 recommendations of the 
final report. The four suggestions were: 
to study the possibility of a statewide 
sales tax, to deny unemployment insur- 
to strikers, to amend the 


report 


ance benefits 
railroad “full-crew” laws and to promote 
labor-management cooperation in develop- 
ment programs to attract new business 
and industry. 

\ state sales tax was suggested for 
study as a means of providing revenue, 
all or most of which would go to local 
government units, without raising “our al- 

1 See also the 
page 35. 


Review, January 1961, 
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ready high income and property taxes.”! 
Labor representatives expressed dissatis- 
faction with any use of this “notoriously 
unfair” tax 

On the issue of unemployment benefits 
to strikers, the commission’s report ex- 
pressed the belief that such regulations 
forced employers to help finance strikes 
against themselves. The dissenters’ view 
was that elimination of the present pro- 
visions would only weaken labor unions 
and assist anti-union employers 

The labor members criticized the com- 
not sufficient 
study to a complex problem when stating 


New York 


$15 million a 


mission as having given 


that the full-crew law cost 


railroads year in “super- 


fluous” labor 

Disagreement was also registered over 
that labor 
forces in business 


and management 
pro 


It was held by the minority that 


a proposal 
join promotion 
grams 
labor could not participate in competitive 
programs that might lower labor stand- 
ards. 

Among the more important measures 
upon which agreement was stressed were 
recommendations to streamline outdated 
tax policies and to attack the problem 
of the 
jurisdictions. 


multiplication of local political 

Local and regional development corpo- 
rations were suggested along with joint 
contracts between adjacent communities, 
regional cooperation in metropolitan areas 
and a stronger role for county govern 
ments. Antiquated building codes and a 
shortage of desirable industrial sites were 
noted as impediments to the attraction of 
new industry. 


It Couldn’t Happen 
But It Did! 


4 humorous human interest note has 
been provided by the Miami-Metro News 
Bureau, which tells of a man who didn’t 


1 As quoted in the New York Times, 
December 21, 1960, page 34. 
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have to pay any property tax but who 
wanted to anyway. 

Al Arnstam 
stead valued at less than $5,000 and under 


is the owner of a home- 


Florida law no taxes may be levied on 


wner-occupied homestead assessed at 
amount. However, Mr. Arn- 
to Miami City Manager M. 


L. Reese saying: 


an Oo 
under that 
Stam wrote 

“Every time the garbage or trash men 
pick up, every time a police or fire vehicle 
every time my two little girls 
to 
draw a book at the neighborhood 


races by, 
ask me for visit Shenandoah 


money 
Pool or 
branch 


library, I get a slightly uncom- 
fortable f 


eling as though I’m letting 


George do it. 
“While but a 
palace, and I’m unemployed at present, I 


my home is anything 
would nevertheless like to pay $10 and if 
you would either bill me or tell me the 
proper procedure I'll send a money order.” 

While Mr. Arnstam’s offer 
the fathers did 
gesture go On 
they presented him with a certificate of 


was de- 
let 


December 5 


clined, city not his 


unnoticed. 


appreciation and passed a resolution com- 
mending him for being a “good citizen.” 

City Manager Reese, who commented 
that he had never heard of anything like 
it before, was so impressed that he took 
Arnstam’s $10 bill, returned a different 
$10 to Arnstam and declared, “I’m fram- 
Arnstam’s and hanging it in 


ing my 


office.” 


States Boost Pay 
Of Officials, Employees 

State officials, employees or legislators 
received pay raises during the past year 
in eight states, according to a Council of 
State Governments survey 

South Carolina’s gubernatorial salary 
has been advanced from $15,000 to $20.- 
000, the Supreme Court chief justice was 
$15,000 to $19,000, 
associate justices received 
from $14,000 to $18,000. 


tirement pay for all justices was increased 


raised from while 


an increase 
Maximum re- 


to $9,000. South Carolina state employees 
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were granted 6 per cent raises, while 
legislators’ salaries went from $1,000 to 
$1,800. 

Neighboring Georgia upped the pay of 
several department heads: $18,000 for the 
revenue $17,500 for the 
superintendent of education, $16,000 for 
public service commissioners and $12,000 
for the agriculture commissioner. 

Another Deep South state, Mississippi, 
raised many state salaries: the governor’s 
pay goes from $15,000 to $25,000, the at- 
torney general’s salary is increased to 
$13,500, several state commissioners will 
henceforth receive $12,500, the lieutenant 
governor and speaker of the House will 
get $6,500, and legislators will receive 
$100 a week for expenses when not in ses- 
sion and seven cents a mile round-trip 
allowance every week during the session. 

Kentucky increased legislators from 
$10 to $25 per diem and made legislators 
eligible for the state retirement system. 
Several officials were also granted pay 
increments and state employees got ad- 
ditional fringe benefits. 

Employees of Rhode Island 
granted both health and life insurance 
benefits in addition to pay raises totaling 
$2 million annually. 

New York State’s assumption of the 
responsibility for retirement fund pay- 
ments amounted to a 5 per cent raise for 
employees. Pensions of retired employees 


commissioner, 


were 


and teachers were increased. 

California employees were granted 5 
boosts though 
lower income workers received 10 per 
cent increases and the university faculty 


per cent pay generally, 


was given 74 per cent raises. 


Reports on Federal 
Tax System 


The House Committee on Ways and 
Means has been conducting a study of 
the taxing program of the federal gov- 
Whether revision will come as 


ernment. 
a comprehensive unit, on a_ piecemeal 
unpredictable. 


basis, or not at all, is 
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Whatever does happen will be heavily 
influenced by the final results of the 
Ways and Means Committee study. 
Russell C. Harrington, certified pub- 
lic accountant, former 
internal and 
of the Tax Institute, has written an ex- 
tensive summary and analysis of testi- 


commissioner of 


revenue current president 


mony given before the committee in the 
(“Viewpoints 
Sys- 


form of panel discussions 
on Reforming The 
Part One, “Taxation of Noncor- 
porate Income”; Part “Taxation 
of Corporate Income,” Tax Policy, Tax 
Institute, 457 Nassau Street, Princeton, 
New Jersey, July-August and September- 
October 1960, 28 and 44 pages respec- 
tively, 50 cents each). 

Mr. Harrington does not deal in specu- 
lation or While presenting 
analysis and some background to points 


Federal Tax 
tem”: 


Two, 


prediction. 


discussed, his articles are free of bias or 
the advocacy of any specific reforms or 
goals beyond that stated by the commit- 
tee itself, which undertook the study as 
an aid to “revising the rate structure and 
broading the tax base.” 

Although thorough in their coverage, 
the descriptions of various proposals are 
not so complex that only a tax expert 
would understand them. One point of par- 
ticular concern to local government offi- 
cials is the discussion on the taxation of 
interest on state and local bonds. 

It is noted that the America tax struc- 
ture is a hybrid suffering from influences 
of peacetime and war measures. With a 
new Congress now in session and a new 
administration taking office, tax reforms 
and revisions are likely carididates for 
future Much of the back 
ground for future developments is con- 


headlines 
tained in the committee hearings of a 
year ago and the analysis of those hear- 
ings by Mr. Harrington. 


Texas Assessors 
Attend School 


Texas tax assessors went to schc! at 


the Second Institute for Tax Assessors 
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held in Austin December 5-6. The insti- uator (C.E.A.). Those who attended the 
tute is a statewide, intensive, in-service full course received a certificate from 
program designed to meet the profes the University of Texas. 
sional needs of assessors. Courses were The program consisted of two general 
open to assessors and all their subordi- sessions in which lectures were given on 
nate personnel from all levels of local several topics of broad interest. Main 
government speaker at the first day’s luncheon was 
[he institute was conducted by the John H. Keith, C.E.A., chief of the Divi- 
University of Texas, Institute of Public sion of Assessment Standards at the 
Affairs and Division of Exter in California State Board of Equalization, 
cooperation with the Texas Association and president of the International Asso- 
of Assessing Officers and the Texas Mu ciation of Assessing Officers. In addition 
icipal League. The courses are approved to the general sessions there were spe- 
to meet a portion of the training re cialized workshops on specific subjects 


quirements for certified assessment eval pertinent to assessors. 


Letter to the Editor 


Editor of the ponsorship of elements of the state Re- 


NATIONAL Civic Review publican party using funds provided by 


Sy ee owned electric utility sources 
. se eed . e 
F 3 the inte the arhomes th he 
NATIONAL Civic Review an _ editorial . ae = the — ae Ue 
(page 409 “etn tn a Meme?” Norris vote be divided and a third candi- 
< > hy la i € svamme 
— "he ome failed 
pointed to the interesting practice nOmunateS The Roe: te F aren 
virtually unknown candidates trading ough voters could distinguish the 
ally nknown andidates ading . 
a popular name and said at | senator from the grocer by their ad- 
é ypular ame and Sai at ; it - . 
ae : dresses, which appeared on the ballet, 


seven John lys were running 


asm and renominated the senator. 
Rhode . 


office Massachusetts and 
land way of contrast the editorial The father of a friend of those days 
referre on the time “when some polit served a sentence by showing up in the 
cians in Nebraska dredged up a cross- Sheriff's office daily for his part in pass- 
roads grocery clerk named George Nor- ing the money which procured the candi- 
ris and tried to run him against th dacy of the grocer, and Senator Nye, 
United States senator of the same name hile conducting a U. S. Senate sub- 
They were shamed out of it.” mmittee hearing on the matter in Lin- 
With no desire to carp about editorial coln, shamed the grocer soundly. There 
accuracy, someone should set the record Was, thus, some shame in Nebraska and 
he os say that the shame was me of us became Republicans tempo- 
in arriving in Nebraska than in- arily in support of the right Norris 
dicated. In 1930 a Grocer George Nor- Kart A. BoswortH 
ris did run against the Senator Georg« 


Norris in the Republican primary on the Jniversity of Connecticut 
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Citizen Action 


Elsie S. Parker, Editor 





Tax Deductibility 
For Civic Purposes? 


Congressman Halpern 
Describes Legislation 


T ITS annual meeting in Phoenix, 
Arizona, November 14, 1960, the 
National Association of Civic Secretaries 
discussed the securing tax 
exemption for contributions to civic or- 


problem of 


ganizations. Congressman Seymour Hal- 
pern of New York City, who addressed 
the group, had this to say in part: 

“A free 
words of Judge Learned Hand, ‘only so 
far as we continue to undertake “the 
intolerable labor of thought”—that most 
distasteful of all our activities.’ 

“A free society, if it is to enjoy fully 
the blessings of its riches, must continue 
to believe in the right of experimentation 
its traditions and 


society can succeed, in the 


within the limits of 
its heritage. 

“The role of the many fine civic organi- 
zations in the country in this develop- 
ment is a fundamental one. . . . The spirit 
and the dedication of those have 
been carrying on these efforts is a heart- 
ening reflection of their unqualified ac- 
ceptance of the responsibilities that must 
be borne by free men. 

‘But the work of civic organizations 
could perhaps be even more effective if 
these groups were to receive increased 
voluntary contributions—if the problem 
of financing were eased by the removal 
of the tax handicap which stifles the flow 
Unquestionably, lack 


who 


of gifts to them. 
of funds handicaps 
inimical to the very role and function of 


activity, a result 
civic organizations in our society. 

“Of the numerous activities of civic or- 
ganizations, those that come most readily 


to mind are nonpartisan recommenda- 


tions on matters of public interest, non- 
partisan opinions and comment on pro- 
posed measures, nonpartisan appraisal of 
candidates for public office, and the dis- 
semination of impartial and factual in- 
formation on issues to the voters 
“Under no existing provision of the 
Internal Revenue Code can contributions 
and gifts to such nonpolitical, nonparti- 
clearly de- 


san civic organizations be 


ducted by the contributors from their 


gross income for tax purposes 

“In an attempt to provide specific au- 
thority for such deductions I introduced 
a bill in the last [1960] le- 
signed to add a new subsection to section 
170(c) of the Internal Code. 
Section 170(c) deals with the definition 
of charitable contributions. The bill was 
designated H. R. 9206 and I am pleased 
to say that Congressman Machrowicz of 
Michigan joined in introducing a similar 
measure. I shall reintroduce it immedi- 


ately upon the reconvening of Congress 


Congress « 


Revenue 


in January. 
“Section 170(c) 
Code includes within the 
of ‘charitable 
contributions 


of the Internal Reve- 
definition 
gifts or 
units for 


nue 
contributions,’ 
to governmental 
public purposes, to private bodies for 
religious, charitable, scientific, literary or 
educational purposes but only if ‘no sub- 
stantial part of their activities is carry- 
ing on propaganda, or otherwise attempt- 
ing to influence legislation,’ to veterans 
organizations, to domestic fraternal 
societies or associations, and to mutual 
nonprofit cemetery companies 
“Ambiguities and 
just what constitutes 
tivities or ‘attempting to influence legis- 
lation’ prompted the introduction of the 
bill which specifically include 
within deductible charitable contribu- 
tions, gifts to ‘a nonpolitical, nonpartisan 
civic league or organization, not organ- 


uncertainties as to 
‘educational’ ac- 


would 
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ized for profit but operated primarily for 
The 
language was worked out with legislative 
counsel in the House of Representatives 
and it was intended to suffice for organ- 
izations that both appraise candidates and 


the promotion of social welfare.’ 


support legislation. 

“The bill 
courage contributions to nonprofit, non- 
and thus 


purpose of the was to en- 


partisan civic organizations 
enable them to carry on their fine work 
extent. It 


tended that the language be broad enough 


to an even greater was in- 


to cover such activities as I have men- 
tioned ‘ 

“I believe that the principle of the 
measure is sound and that its adoption 
is worth fighting for. It is a much needed 
reform that carries to the very founda- 
tions of our free society. The great work 
of our civic organizations can be en- 
hanced by the invigorating flow of larger, 
tax-deductible contributions. 

“If the principle is to be advanced and 
a public philosophy is to be promoted, 
the responsibility for bringing this about 
rests upon those of us who believe and 
who care. Our great civic organizations 
are the natural conduits for the dissemi- 
nation of new and challenging ideas and 
information, couched in reasonable terms, 
for consideration by the people. 
that enhance the effective- 
civic organizations should 
ceive the support of the entire nation. If 
that passage of this bill 
assist civic organizations in their work, 
may I ask that you contact your own 
his support for 


“Measures 
ness of re- 


you feel will 


congressman and enlist 


it as a cosponsor 

“Foremost among the means for pro- 
disseminating ideas and 
the 


our citizenry 


moting and 
distribution of ir 
The encour- 
discussion and 


lightened decision-making is a particular 


understanding is 
formation to 
of rational 


agement en- 


responsibility of the civic organizations 
of the country.” 
The NACS 


( ficers to 


9 1 
following 


H. 


the 
William 


elected 
for 1961: 


serve 
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O’Brien, executive secretary of the 
Detroit Citizens League, president; first 
vice president, Edward Jones, executive 
director of the Springfield (Massachu- 
setts ) Association ; 
vice presidents, C. A. Crosser, executive 
secretary of the Municipal League of 
Seattle and King County; Carl B. Short, 
of the of Kansas 
City; and George H. Hallett, Jr., execu- 
tive secretary of the Citizens Union of 
New York City; Secretary, Aileen R 
Lotz, of Research 
Council County 


Taxpayers’ other 


Citizens Association 


the Governmental 
of Miami-Dade 
Chamber of Commerce; Treasurer, John 
F. Willmott, executive vice president of 
the San Antonio Research and Planning 
Council. 

Mr. first vice president, 
made chairman of a committee to work 
for passage of the Halpern bill for tax 
deductibility and use of association funds 
for that purpose was authorized. 


the 


Jones, was 


Seattle League 


Reports Activities 


Eprtor’s Nore.—The item below is 
made up of excerpts from a story in 
Municipal News, bulletin of the Mu- 
nicipal League of Seattle and King 
County, for Decembe: 10, 1960 
The Municipal League [of Seattle and 

King County] has concluded one of its 
most successful this 
[1960], which involved appraising 
and reporting on 29 candidates and three 


election projects 


vear 


propositions for the city-school elections 
and 156 candidates ballot 
propositions for the primary and general 
elections this fall. 

The 


influence 


and seven 


league makes no claims as to its 
of officials 
Its 

in appraising candidates and making 
ballot 


to be of service to league members and 


the election or 


on 
passage of ballot propositions. sole 


commendations on propositions 
a aie: ies : 
in aiding them to 


Where the 


views of the voters and the league coin- 


generally 


ns 


decisions in voting 
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cided in the election of candidates with 
high capabilities, we are gratified. 

Here were highlights: 

1. In the November 8 


per cent of the candidates to whom the 


election, 76 


league gave a “superior” rating, were 


elected. Three “superior” candidates 
were defeated by those having the same 
rating. Fifty-three per cent of those 
rated “above average” by the league were 
Nine of the 


defeated by an 


elected. “above average” 


candidates were equal 
number having the same rating. 

2. About 58,000 league candidates re- 
ports were distributed for the spring and 
91,000 for the fall elections in response 
to the demand. This indicates the esteem 
in which the league’s appraisal of candi- 
dates is held by many ordinary voters 
despite complaints from official sources. 

3. Of the ten ballot propositions put 
before the voters in the spring and fall 
elections, nine were approved by the 
League and eight were approved by the 
voters. 

4. The Town Criers spoke at eighteen 
meetings before the fall elections, ex- 
plaining ballot and _ the 
league’s report on candidates. 

5. This (much of 
teer) to and 
generally was done at a cost of about 
$12,000 out of the league’s budget. Isn’t 
this a lot of service at a small cost? 


Spring Elections—The candidates in- 


prope sitions 


it volun- 
citizens 


service 


league members 


vestigating committee of 35 members 
held eight 
candidates for city and school offices for 
the February 9 and March 8 elections. 
Other league spent many 


hours studying and finally reporting on 


meetings in appraising 29 


committees 


the three ballot propositions, all of which 
were approved by the voters. 
Candidates Committee Procedure— 
Beginning with a meeting on March 3, 
1960, the candidates investigating com- 
mittee held eight meetings to formulate 
and codify for the first time the proce- 
committee and the board 
This 


dures of this 


in appraising candidates. included 
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a revised form of rating which included 
brief label of 
“above average,” etc., but also the defini- 


not only the “superior,” 


tions which elaborated each of these 


labels and gave the voters more knowl- 


edge about the candidate’s capability. 


This new terminology was welcomed by 
the newspapers. 
* * * 
Fall Elections 


committee’s work started in July when it 


The next phase of the 


held 23 long sessions in interviewing and 
156 candidates for 
Of the 156 


interviewed by the 


appraising port, 
county and legislative posts 
candidates, 83 were 


committee, including Democrats 


Some of the 


twenty 


other candidates from this 


were so well known to the com- 
that their 


Some were visited by groups from 


party 
mittee ratings were not diff- 
cult. 
the committee which gave them ratings 
A few were given asterisks because of 
lack of information. However, the gen- 


eral election report contained only one 


candidate with an asterisk and he in- 


vited the league to “jump in the lake.” 
He failed of election. 
hundreds of 


League committees spent 


hours in studying and formulating rec- 
ommendations concerning the ten ballot 
propositions in the three elections. 
City-School Elections.—The 
school tax $ 


7.8 mill 
the $26 million city 


$4.5 


bond issues were approved by the league 


levy, 


arterial streets and million park 


and the voters. 
Fall The 


ositions were studied by league commit- 


Elections following prop- 
tees which made recommendations about 
them—$10 million port bond issue, in- 
creasing the port commission from three 
to five members, reducing their pay from 
$3,000 a year to $1, one mill for county 
park acquisition, $15 million bond issue 
for county stadium and $5 million bond 
issue for county flood control. The league 
approved all but the stadium bond issue. 
The voters disapproved the stadium and 


park propositions. 
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LWYV Polls Norwalk 


On Manager Sentiment 


A “professionaly supervised scientific 
sampling survey of registered voters” in 
Norwalk, Connecticut, conducted by the 
League of Women Voters, reveals that 
nearly two-thirds of the citizens endorse 
the idea of having council-manager gov 


The 


supervision of 


ernment for the city survey was 


made under one of the 


nation’s leading opinion research com- 


panies, which gave its assistance as a 

public service to the community 
According to Mark—The 

Magazine of Norwalk, 


port is based on 200 of 234 respondents 


Community 


“the survey re- 


On the basis 


in a random sample 
of the scientific findings and in view of 
the standing of the 


research company, 


the league believes its findings are an 


accurate estimate of the opinions of the 


Norwalk 
percentage 


adult residents of within a 


range of about 5 points of 
possible sampling error.” 

While 82 per cent of those questioned 
did not know 
Norwalk has, 59 per cent approved the 
city manager idea and, of the 18 per cent 
who did know the present form, 63 per 


what form of government 


cent were favorable to a city manager. 


Phone Service for Voters 


time during a national 
The Citizen, “the Citi- 


Mis- 


voters 


“For the first 

reports 
Association [of Kansas City, 
offered to the 


service for the 


souri] public a 


information seventeen 
special appearing on the 


ballot.’ 


prom sitions 


The city was divided into seven areas, 
The 


he tore 


each with a phone number to call 
Saturday night 
until 7 P.M 


hundred 


service began on 


the election and continued 


election night. Some two calls 


were received in the three-day period 
Reports indicate that voters were most 
appreciative of the service, which pro- 
background knowledge 


Most interest was 


vided complete 


on the special issues. 
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in city charter amendments and proposi- 


Neighborhood Renewal 


The Chicago Metropolitan Center for 
Neighborhood Renewal has prepared a 
seven articles on “Conserving 
Neighborhoods—What 
which appeared in 21 
neighborhood newspapers with a circula- 
tion of 400,000. The 


designed “to provide basic conservation 


series of 
Chicago's Local 
Groups Can Do,” 
over series was 
information and also some of the know- 
how which is a prerequisite to conserva- 


The 


made available in a 


tion action.” articles have been 


pamphlet which may 
be secured from the center, 8 South Dear- 
treet, 


born 


Chicago 3 


Annual Meetings 


Plan “E” Association of 


Worcester, Massachusetts, held its annual 


The Citizens’ 


meeting on January 12. Guest speaker 


was Jerome L. Rappaport, Boston at- 


torney and former executive director of 
the New Mr. Rappa- 
port discussed how that committee func- 
under the 9X 


used hereafter in 


3oston Committee 


voting 
Wor- 
cester for the election of its city council 
and school committee.! 

The 


ciation 


tioned system of 


which will be 


Miami Beach Asso- 
held its De- 
cember 8, at which it heard reports from 


Metro, 


taxation and 


Taxpayers’ 
annual meeting on 
committee chairmen on elections, 
beautification, legislation, 
equalization, trafic and safety, and zon- 
ing. Officers were elected for the coming 
The held its 
banquet on January 19. 


year association annual 


Discuss Charter Revision 
Stamford (Connecti- 


Government 


Members of the 


cut) Good Association met 
December 14 to discuss charter revision 
Dr. Charlton F. Chute, 


Institute of Public 


director of the 
Administration, ad- 
j 


dressed the meeting 


1 See the 
page 623 


Review, December 1960, 
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Library Aids 
Local Officials 
Checklists 


On Current Problems 


Compiles 


HE recognition of a library’s obliga- 

tion to serve city and county officials 
in a direct, tangible fashion has resulted 
in beneficial service to governing author- 
ities in Charlotte and Mecklenburg 
County, North Carolina. 

The service is a monthly checklist of 
recently published books, pamphlets and 
articles relating to city and county gov- 
ernment and Entitled 
“Ideas for Government,” it is compiled 
by Mrs. W. F. Nahory, reference assist- 
ant in the public library of Charlotte 
and Mecklenburg County, and distributed 
to the city manager, councilmen, depart- 
ment heads and county commissioners. 
All books and pamphlets whose titles 
appear on the lists are available for 
three-week loan and periodicals can be 
read in the main branch of the library, 
located in the heart of downtown Char- 
lotte. Photocopies of periodical materials 
are furnished for a nominal charge. Films 
may be borrowed for one week. 

The chief aim of the checklist 
make city and county officials aware of 
recent material on zoning, annexation, 
water treatment, sewage disposal, urban 
renewal and other matters which require 
definite policy decisions. 

With the exception of the first issue, 
which appeared in October 1959, each 
issue of “Ideas for Government” has 
been limited to two pages and has con- 
tained bibliographical information on an 
average of four books, five pamphlets and 
ten articles. 


administration. 


is to 


Periodicals examined carefully for 
items of interest to officials are Ameri- 


can City, NatTionat Civic Review, Public 


Mayor and Manager, 


Municipal Finance and 


Management, 
County Officer, 


Municipal South. 
Pamphlets listed in the first sixteen 


issues of “Ideas for Government” were 


federal, 
treated 


published by agencies of the 


state and city governments and 
a variety of subjects ranging from air 
pollution to prevention of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

In selecting the items Mrs. Nahory 
stresses articles and pamphlets 


For example, 


relating 
to current local problems. 
the city of Charlotte is undertaking an 
urban renewal project, so several articles 
dealing with this subject have been listed 
in recent issues of the checklist. 
Response to the mimeographed sheet 
has been gratifying to library staff mem- 
bers. City Manager William A. Veeder, 
who came to Charlotte in June 1959, has 
been particularly impressed by the library 
service provided to him and other city 
officials and has encouraged his subordi- 
to utilize the service. In a recent 
conversation Hoyt R. 
brary director, Veeder commented, “The 
library here is the first public library 
which has provided me with everything 


nates 


with Galvin, li- 


I requested.” 

The overwhelming acceptance of the 
checklist has dispelled Galvin’s original 
fear that city and county officials would 
react with the sentiment that the library 
must be overstaffed if librarians have 
time to compile a special bibliography 
on any topic. If the favorable response 
by recipients continues, “Ideas for Gov- 
ernment” will become a permanent part 
of the service rendered by the library, 
which receives financial support from 
both city and county governments. 

The library is the only one in the two 
Carolinas issuing such a monthly check- 
list. Although this service or one similar 
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metropolitan 
500,000, 


to it is not unusual in a 


area whose population exceeds 


where the population 


1960 ce 


areas 
than 300,000 
the Charlotte 
population to be 275,971). 

Not 


city and 


it 18 rare in 


is less (the isus 


shows metropolitan area 
such a service ben 
officials the 


serves the entire citizenry of a 


only does 


county but in long 
run it 
furnish 
service by 


The 


that 


community _ by helping to 


them with higher levels of 


their citv and county governments 


Charlotte 


alert, responsible 


experience demonstrates 


governing officials will 
benefit 
will 


such a service to the gov 


the 


use 


erned if library exercise the 


initiative in providing it 

Atva W. STEWwArt 
Methodist College 
North 


Fayetteville, Carolina 


Questions on State 
Executive Explored 


the National Municipal 
League’s Model State Constitution 
the constitutions of New Jersey, Alaska 
and examples of the 
advanced state administra 
Byron R. Abernathy 
examines Persisting Questions 
Concerning the Constitutional State Ex 
Center, 


1960 


Taking 

nd 
and 
Hawaii as most 
documents of 
tive organization, 
Some 
(Governmental Researcl 
University of Kansas, 
100 As he 


questions are as follows: 


ecutive 
I awrence, 
pages). frames them, the 


“1. Considering the tradition in favor 
of a office, can 
this office be justified in a capacity more 


that of the 


lieutenant governor's 


useful than presiding over th 
Senate? 

“2. Should the attorney general neces 
eye to eye with the governor 


should he not be the 


sarily see 
and should he or 
latter’s appointee? 
“3. What should be the extent of the 
governor’s removal power? Should this 
be constitutionally protected? 
“4. In the 


addition to item-veto on 
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the have 


iterns ? 


should 
such 


expenditures, governor 
reduce 
the 


tive departments be 


wer to 
administra- 
the 


“5. Should number of 


limited by con- 
stitution or should either the legislature 
or the executive authority be unrestricted 
this regard? 

‘6. What is 
fice of the 


fices ? 


the most desirable 


governor or of 


what extent and on what 


should 


independent of the general 


educational administra 
eX- 
authority in the state?” 
Abernathy discusses the practices 
he various states, supplemented by 
information from questionnaires sent out 
and to some 


conclusions 


governors, comes 


general Each 
except the last is 
chapter that 
basis for a good deal of further researct 
should be 


and 
by a 
the 


point covered 


thoughtful provides 


and thinking which done on 


these “persisting questions.” 
Probe Wyoming Problems 
On Unemployment 

Wyoming’s reserve fund for unemploy- 
ment compensation has decreased sharply 
This is 


economic conditions which have 


since 1953 due in part to un- 
favorable 
increased the number of people drawing 
the 
payment and in part to the increase in 
1957, 


benefits and average duration of 


amounts being paid. Since when 
the 


considerably, 


the 
become 
this field as 


legislature liberalized 
the 

more generous in 
defined by duration and amount of bene- 


amount allowed for dependents and 


program 


state has one 


nts, 
leniency of regulation. 

The Wyoming Taxpayers Association 
(P. O. Box 2185, Cheyenne) issued in 
November 1960 Unemployment 
pensation in Wyoming, a 22-page pamph- 
let covering the situation. It is of gen- 
eral interest because it presents so clearly 
the problem confronted by much social 
legislation—good in intent, it must not 


Com- 
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be so good as to limit the incentive of 
the individual to look out for himself. 
The data presented indicate that perhaps 
the latter is what has happened in that 
state. “With unemployment benefits non- 
taxable Wyoming 
workers can come remarkably close to 
full-time work spendable income totals.” 
No correctives to the situation are sug- 
gested but the publication masterly 
delineates the factors affecting the prob- 
lem from all sides, governmentally, in- 


many unemployed 


dividually and corporately. 


Louisiana Property 
Taxes Examined 


In October the Public Affairs Re- 
search Council of Louisiana (505 Com- 
merce Building, Baton Rouge) published 
three volumes with the general title, The 
Property Tax System of Louisiana. 
Volume I, General Findings (184 pages, 
$2.50) includes material on the methods 
of study, a description of parish (county) 
assessment operations and general recom- 
Volume II, Detailed In- 
(251 pages, $2.50) 


mendations. 
formation by Parish 
presents specific material on each of the 
state’s 64 Volume III 
Summary and Recommendations 
pages, $1.00). 
Included among the 
dations are the advocacy of a statewide 


gives 
(47 


parishes. 


basic recommen- 


equalization program, revision of the 


homestead exemption provisions, the 
determination of criteria for assessments 
and the development of aids to assessors 
manuals and accurate, up- 
All three booklets can be 
from the Public Affairs 


for $5.00. 


—seminars, 
to-date maps. 
obtained Re- 
search Council 


New Jersey Plans for 
Extra Congressional Seat 


As a result of New Jersey’s popula- 
tion growth during the last decade, it 
seems probable that it will receive a 
fifteenth congressional seat on the basis 
of the 1960 census when Congress re- 
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apportions in its 1961 session. Adjusting 
the district lines is a state responsibility, 
and the Bureau of Government Research 
at Rutgers—The State University, in 
New Jersey Congressional Districts—A 
Plan for the ’Sixties (New Brunswick, 
November 1960, 61 pages), presents a 
proposal for such a redistricting. 

The plan takes into account federal 
requirements and criteria considered de- 
sirable such as contiguity, maintenance 
of incumbent representatives’ residences, 
population equality, established municipal 
and county boundaries, compactness and 
political balance, yet tries to maintain 
present congressional districts in as close 
a measure as possible. 


Redistricting Puzzle 
Michigan will probably gain one con- 
number to 
nineteen, on the 1960 
figures. The Citizens Research Council 
of Michigan (810 Farwell 
troit 26) has brought 
Reapportionment in 1961—A Pussle for 
1960, 24 pages, 
and tables) covers the al- 
action—redistricting or 


gressional seat, raising its 


basis of census 
3uilding, De- 
out Congressional 
Michigan (November 
maps which 
ternatives for 
election of one representative at large 
The 


discussion 


material also includes a thorough 


of federal 


survey of the 


requirements for 
redistricting and a most 
important court 


congressional reapportionment 


federal cases involving 


Political Professionals 

The Political 
mary of a Study of the Permanent Staff 
of Political Parties in the United States 
by Roland H. Ebel Social 
Political Research, State 
University, East Lansing, 1960, 5 pages), 


Professionals Sum- 


(Bureau of 
and Michigan 
organization in the 
about present 
“belie 
The re- 


conducted in an 


investigates 
and 


party 


states uncovers facts 


personnel conditions which 


the current myths of politics.” 


port, based on research 


“off-year” period, found that the strength 


and professionalization of party staffs 
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f po 
litical competition in the state. While it is 
that 
politics, 
field 


particular 


has little relation to the intensity 


generally thought local parties 


emphasize precinct few staffs 


were found to include organizers 


Minority parties in showed 
a tendency to hire full-time professional 
This the 


minority effectiveness in 


administrators author feels 


will increase 


one-party states and generally revitalize 


local politics 
DeporAH ROSENFIELD 


More on Michigan Taxes 


The Citizens Research Council of 
Michigan (810 Farwell Building, Detroit 
26) issued in October 1960 a pictorial 
Backgrounds of 
Local 
Of particular in 


covering the 
Michigan State 
Problems (32 pages). 
terest since the recurrent financial crises 
in that state have hit front pages,! the 
statistics given in this pamphlet exhibit 
the growth of state and local expendi- 
the last and the cor- 
growth of especially 


handbook 


and Financial 


tures in decade 


responding taxes, 
on industry. Taxes on two, automobile 
and chemical, are demonstrated by com- 
parative reports on the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion and Wyandotte Chemical Corpora- 
tion, showing approximately how much 
and local 
how much 


is spent in state taxes in 
and the 


responding rate would be if those cor- 


less cor- 


Michigan 


porations were located in communities 


in other states. These graphs and others 
should be of vital interest to Michigan 
voters who want to maintain the state's 


growth and relative prosperity. 


Financing Highways 
Public 
(238 Majestic Building, Denver 
small 


The Colorado Expenditure 


Council 


2) has published a illustrated 


pamphlet, Grant-in-Aid Programs and 
Other  Intergovernmental 


Financing Highways in Colorado 


» 
Revenues— 


(No- 


1 See the Review, April 1959, page 
213; May 1959, page 265; October 1959, 
page 491; and March 1960, page 152. 
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1960. 16 


it citizens of 


designed to 
the 


vember pages ) 
the 
of their investment in the highway 


the funds 


acquai state with 
size 
and sources of for it. 


yetem 
system 


GRA Issues Directory 


Urganiza- 
En- 


and 


GRA’s latest Directory of 
ns and Individuals Professionally 
Research 

(Governmental Re- 
search Association, 684 Park Avenue, 
New York, 1960, 64 pages, $5.00), like 
all earlier editions, is an invaluable tool 


in’ Governmental 


gagea 


Related 


Actiwmitties 


researchers. In providing a listing 


1or 


of such and addresses state by 


state and city by city, it not only facili- 


names 


tates the exchange of information among 


like-minded but also serves to 
direct the nonprofessional 
the basic sources of answers to his gov- 


ernmental 


experts 
researcher to 


questions. 


With the Research Bureaus 


3ureau of Public Administration 
University of Tennessee in the 
university's April 1960 News Letter 
recaps the variety of services it per- 
formed for officials of city, county, state 
the last 


The 


of the 


and national 
decade and presents a partial list of its 
publications. 

The twentieth anniversary 
the Missouri Public Expenditure Survey 
presents the many commendations on its 
work that organization has received from 


governments in 


report of 


state and national leaders. 

An exchange program in the field of 
municipal effect 
between the municipal libraries of several 
major cities. It provides for an 
change of annual from 
agencies, specific studies and statistical 
information among Baltimore, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Honolulu, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, New York City, 
Philadelphia, Sacramento, St. Louis, San 
Diego, Seattle and Toledo. At present it 
is experimental but, if found workable, 
it will be expanded to other cities and 
public administration libraries. 


documents is now in 


ex 


reports city 





Books in Review 


Metropolitan Areas 
Money Merropotts: A_ Locational 
Study of Financial Activities in the New 
York Region. By Sidney M. 
and Nestor E. Terleckyj. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1960, xx, 294 pp. $5.00. 

FREIGHT AND THE MeEtTrRopotis: The 
Impact of America’s Transport Revolu- 
tions on the New York Region, By 
Chinitz. Harvard University 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1960, 
xvi, 211 pp. $4.50. 

One TENTH 


Robbins 


3en- 
jamin 
Press, 


oF A NATION: National 
Forces in the Economic Growth of the 
New York Region. By Robert M. Lich- 
tenberg. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1960, xviii, 326 pp. 
$6.75. 

Metropotis 1985: An Interpretation of 
the Findings of the New York Metro- 
politan Region Study. By Raymond Ver- 
non. Harvard 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1960, xv, 252 pp. 
$5.00. 

The earlier volumes of the New York 
Metropolitan Region Study series! were 
devoted primarily to the local environ- 
mental elements of the New York Region. 
Of the four volumes reviewed here, the 
first three are, to a considerable 
concerned with the impact of a changing 
nation upon the economy of its largest 


University Press, Cam- 


degree, 


metropolitan area. 

As the the 
states and the Pacific Coast area develop, 
the analysts of the New York Region 
predict, the New York area will occupy 
a relatively lesser position in the nation’s 


urban centers of central 


money market activities, freight handling 
and the total number of job offerings. It 
that in absolute 
the New York 


experience a_ significant 


is the case, however, 


the 


economy 


terms elements of 


will 
growth over current levels of activity 


25 


It is predicted that the next 25 years 


1 See the Review, March 1960, page 
163. 


will bring an additional 200,000 new jobs 
to the Manhattan-centered financial mar- 
ket. 
cialized services which can be performed 
best by the New York region. 

The prediction is made that New York 
a greater than at 
the center for the 
industrial those who 


These jobs will occur in those spe- 


tend to degree 


to be 


will 
present finan- 
cial and 
make the top-level decisions concerning 
the 
Meantime, the outer areas of the 


“elite,” 


the workings of nation’s economy 
New 
York metropolitan area and other region- 
al urban centers will in turn emerge as 
rapidly expanding centers of ever-ex- 
panding regional economies. 

Of particular 
the 


region’s physical plant is the prediction 


interest to those con- 


cerned with adequacy of the urban 


that changing patterns in the urban econ- 


omy will result in continuing loss of 


values in the transitional or “gray” areas 
unless accelerated efforts at urban re- 
newal and rehabilitation can be brought 
into play. 

di- 


the 
Vernon, 


Metropolis 1985, prepared by 


rector of the study, Raymond 
sets in context the myriad factors ana- 
lyzed in the other volumes. The summary 
volume reflects a deep understanding of 
the New York 


complex and an incisive ability to identify 


economic and industrial 
deep-seated and often historical cause and 
effect relationships which conditioned the 
Dr 
: , os ale aie 
projects the probable “shape of things” in 


1985. 


region’s life in 1960. Finally, Vernon 


While the authors are writing of the 
New York region, their predictions have 
for 
is in the process of transition from a local 


meaning every urban region which 


to a regional trade and commercial cen- 
ter, and whose expanding role demands a 


changing land-use pattern in the central 


city, the inner-city residential areas and 


the outlying suburbs. One remembers the 


“second-story” obsolescence of some of 


the business districts in our smaller in- 


land cities—cities growing even more rap- 
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idly than the large centers on the eastern 
seaboard and realizes that a need for re- 
sponse to environmental changes by a 
wide range of community institutions is 
a nation-wide requirement of far-reaching 
proportions 

There still remains one final volume of 
the Metropolitan Study to be 
1400 Governments, prepared 
Robert C. Wood, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Region 
published, 


by Professor 


Georce H. Demine, Director 
Conference on Metropolitan 
Area Problems 
UrBAN PROBLEMS 
Number 1 


lems in an 


AND TECHNIQUES, 


A Forum on Technical Prob 
Expanding Society 
Norton 

Publishing Company, P.O 
249 pp. 


Chandler-Davis 
Box 36, West 
$4.50 


by Perry L. 


Trenton, New Jersey 


First of a new series, Urban Problems 
and Techniques f 
} 


consists of a group of 
members of the 


essays prominent 


ing profession who discuss most 


of the problem areas in metro 


Che 


series is succinctly stated by Mr 


major 
of the 


Norton 


politan studies purpose 


in his preface to the work: 
“There is no urge in the planning 
f a ‘cult of the mysteri 


profession 


ous ' 


to create 
Hence 


provide an 


this series—introduced to 
outlet for the sharing f 
progress in the understanding and ar 
ticulation of problems and in the develop 


ment of techniques.” 


METROPOLITAN AREA Pros_emMs. Report 
of the Pacific Coast Conference on Metro- 
politan Problems, Berkeley, California, 
24-25, 1958. Edited by 
Bureau of Public 
University of California, Berkeley 4, 1960. 


> 
x, 249 pp. 


July Stanley 


Scott. Administration, 


‘his volume is not a mere transcript 
of the 


Conference on 


proceedings of the Pacific Coast 
Problems 
place in the 
joint 


Metropolitan 
that took 


presented as the 


The discussions 


workshops are 
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efforts of reporters assigned to the ses- 
sions plus editings and elaborations pro- 
panel participants. The 
and speeches 
are reproduced almost verbatim. In ad- 


vided by the 
luncheon addresses other 
dition, analytic and background material 
the editor on 


aspects of metropolitan problems. 


is provided by various 


Some of the topics with which the 
workshops dealt are: governmental, so- 
cial and economic structure of the modern 
metropolis, city and county urban rela- 
tionships, state approaches to the metro- 
politan problem, planning, public finance, 
governmental surveys, transportation and 
water supply problems, recreational areas 
and general governmental organizations 
and functional problems in metropolitan 
areas. 

The concluding general session, chaired 
by Frank C. Moore, consisted of answers 
to the question “Where Do We Go From 
Here?” presented by leading Pacific Coast 
governmental experts. 


W.J.D.B 


State Politics 

New York Po.itics, by Frank J 
Munger and Ralph A. Straetz. ILtrnors 
Po.itics, by Austin Ranney. WAsHING- 
ToN Potttics, by Daniel M. Ogden, Jr 
Hugh A. Bone. New York Uni- 
versity Press, New York 3, 1960. 88, 72 
$1.25 each. 


prepared 


and 


and 83 pp. respectively. 


These three volumes were 


under the auspices of the 
Clearing House (40 Washington Square 
South, New York 3). As 


each is 


Citizenship 


their titles 


indicate, concerned with th 


politics of a specific state and, to do this, 
were left free to 


the authors 


b 


cover the 
asic material in the manner they chose. 


intormativ 


The results are not only 


hey are also breezy and fascinating 


ing. They include brief sketches of s 


of the most interesting and powerful 


political characters of the states 


c 
f 
I 


oddities of the campaigns as well 


essential characteristics of the state 
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local parties, geographic areas, pressure 
groups, 
mental machinery, which all go to make 
up what is commonly called “politics.” 

Mr. Ogden and Mr. start off 
Washington Politics with a comment by 
the visiting Rudyard Kipling in 1889— 
‘They are mad here, all mad.” Although 
this 


election contests and govern- 


Bone 


several examples seem to prove 
conclusively, a more valid general in- 
terpretation of the state’s politics would 
have to take into account the seemingly 
habitual independence of the voters, a 
point which the authors see reflected in 
the blanket primaries and the “serious 
competition at all levels of 
government in all parts of the state.” 

The second and third pamphlets have 
points in common other than that they 
share with the first, topic. 
They deal with states in which a major 
factor is the sharp division geographically 
and psychologically between the largest 
city and the rest of the state—New York 
City and “upstate,” Chicago (Cook 
County) and “downstate.” 

In fact, the two authors of New York 
Politics, have divided their book into 
two sections with Mr. Straetz accounting 
for the chapters on New York City and 
Mr. Munger reviewing the upstate situa- 
tion and politics on the state level. Mr. 
Ranney also makes a point of this 
factor, particularly in discussing the role 
of the Daley Chicago Democratic ma- 
intraparty interparty 


two-party 


a common 


chine in and 
squabbles. 

Additional similarities between Illinois 
and New York include the fact that both 
states are among the big six in Electoral 
College votes and both have large num- 
bers of minorities—racial, religious and 
nationalitywise—whose existence is a 
very essential part of the “politics” of 
the states and particularly of the cities. 

These pamphlets are invaluable guides 
to the political maps of the three states 
described; one can only hope that the 
Citizenship Clearing House will continue 


the series. A.K.S. 
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Training for Public Service 


INTERNSHIP TRAINING For City Man- 
AGEMENT. By Robert L. Brunton and 
William E. Besuden. International City 
Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, June 1960. 24 pp. 
$1.00. 

Over 350 city managers have assist- 
currently under their 
city managerships. 


ants or interns 


wings, training for 
This 
experience and methods in 67 cities, in 
37 universities which grant degrees in 
public administration and in the recol- 
lections of 168 former interns. 


new brochure inquires into the 


It is disclosed that such interns mov- 
ing up to 
other operating functions have 12 per cent 
better chance than others of getting into 
small city managerships after reaching 
the age of 30. The purpose of the 
brochure is, of course, to improve the 
suc- 
cities 


assistant managerships or 


practice in the light of the most 
cessful certain 
over the past 25 years. 


experiences of 


R.S.C. 


Additional Books 
And Pamphlets 


Adult Education 

ACCENT ON LEARNING. An Analytical 
History of the Fund for Adult Educa- 
Experimental Discussion Project 
1951-1959. By Glen Burch. Fund for 
Adult Education, Bloomingdale Road, 
White Plains, New York, 1960. xvi, 134 
pp. Illus. 


tion’s 


Air Pollution 

NATIONAL GOALS IN AIR POLLUTION 
ResearcH. Report of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Ad Hoc Task Group on Air Pol- 
lution Research Goals. Public Health 
Service, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington 25, 
D. C., August 1960. 45 pp. (Apply U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.) 
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Alcohol 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE CONTROL An 
Official Updated) 
by the Joint Committee of the States to 
Study Alcoholic The 

mm 1000 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington 6, D. C., 1960. xii, 114 pp 


Tables 


Study (Revised and 


3everage Laws. 


Capital Budgeting 
MANUAL ON 
Linzy D 


ming Cx 


CaPITAI 
Albert 


mmission, 


BubGETING. By 
lar 
idli~ 
Hull 
1960 


Tennessee State 
C1-118 Cordell 
Building, Nashville 3, November 
64 pp. $1.00 


Community Organization 


COMMUNITY GANIZATIOD 1960 


Papers resented the 37 t nnual 
Forum of the 

Social Welfar« lun 

P New Yor 21, 1960 


Vill, 


County Officials 
INDIANA 
Index 
Detailed Codes. Bure 
Research, Indiana 


gton, 1960. 47 pp 


Debt 
\ Stupy or Loca Gi 
IN MicHican. By Alfre 
Institute for ( Developn 
8 Kellogg Center, Mic! 
University East Lansi 
Charts, 


ommunity 
and Services 
gan »tate 
June 1960. 59 pp 


Directories 

DIRECTORY 
Cities, Box 
1960 


City OFFICIALS 
League of Alaska 
Alaska, 


ALASKA 
1960-61 
1764, Palmer, 
18 pp. $1.00 

OFFICIALS OF 
1960-1962 


December 


CITIES 
Washington 


the 


WASHINGTON 
Association of 
with Bureau 


Cities in cooperation 


Research and Services 


Hall, 


Seattle 5, 


Governmental 


250-266 


Smith University of 
Washington, 


93 pp 


September 1960 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


Downtown Areas 


The 
Norfolk 
Redevelopment and Housing Authority 
and the City Council of Norfolk, City 
Hall, Norfolk, Virginia, December 1960 
15 pp. Illus 


REDEVELOPMENT 
Birth of a Metropolitan Heart 


DowNTOWN 


Drug Addiction 
ADDICTION: A 
By Dorothy Campbell 
Public 
California, 
$3.00. 


Druc BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Bu- 
Univer- 
134 


Tompkins. 
Administration, 
1960 


reau of 
sity of 3erkeley, 


Federal Government 

AMERICANS. The Report of 
ent’s Commission on National 
Submitted for the 
of the Commission. (Ad- 
American Assembly, 
Prentice-Hall, 
Cliffs, New Jersey, 
». $1.00 


p 
wv) 


Chapters 


The 
University ) 
wood 

372 
Incorporation 
INCORPORATION MANUAI 

Edition). For Uses 


ring to In 


of Comr u 
Under the 
SLA 1957 
Local A f- 
General of Alas- 
Affairs, P. O. Box 
1960. 25 pp 


rporate 
150, 


Division of 


ot Chapt r 

"y the 
id the Attorney 
1, Division of Local 


April 


4 ' 
0, uneau 


Labor Relations 
It? 


Douglas G 


abor 
Of- 


Municipal | 
Weiford. 


Salem, 


Wuat Time Is 
Relations By 
Oregon, 


f City Manager, 


17 py 


Legislative Bodies 


CALIFORNIA 
Arthur A. Ohnimus. The Leg- 
1959. xiii, 158 pp 


Tue Le&GISLATURE OF 
1959 By 


islature, 


Sacramento, 
Local Governments 

PoWERS OF 

Com- 

AND CHART- 


\ Srupy orf LEGAI 


MICHIGAN 


THE 
LocaL GOVERNMENTS 


PARING Citres, TOWNSHIPS 
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Kenneth Verburg 
Development 
Kellogg Ce Michi- 
East La 


ER TowNsuips. By 
Institute for Community 


and Services, 8 *nter, 


gan 
1960. 48 


nsing, 


University, 
$1.00 


tate 
Manuals 


MUNICIPAL MANUAL 


ipervision of 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Prepared under the S 
Public Adn 


, 
1 

3oston University, Boston 15, 1960. 90 
7, 


1960 


linistration 


the Bureau of 


wer Com- 


Division, 335 


Fred | 
Manual 
Portland, Maine. ) 


pp. $10. (Apply 


panies, Municipal 


Forest Avenue, 


Metropolitan Areas 


Prot ‘S INCIDENT TO URBANIZATION. 
\ Forum Discussion. Municipal Finance 
Association of the United States 
and Canada, 1313 East 60th Street, Chi- 


November 1960. 12 pp. $1.00 


Officers 


cago 37, 


Motels 
Mote! 

DEVELOPME? 
tors in Ope 
ing Motels 
Van Sciver, 
Moss. Urbha 
tute 18th 
D. ¢ 


1200 Street, 


November 


1960 


Neighborhoods 


I} 


merican 
Publ 
1313 East 


105 pp 


60th 


ables 


Population 
IN MICHIGAN, 50-1960 
Goldberg, Allet 
Smit. Departn 
stitute 
versity of Michigan, 
53 pp. Charts. $1.00 


Public Health 


DeEPaAl 


SYRACI 
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Relocation, 


Study By 


HEALTH Coordinated 


Space, and Administrative ) 
Edith Herman and Douglas B. Wilson. 
Municipal Research, 215 City 
1960 


sureau of 

Hall, Syracuse, New York, August 

79 pp. Charts and tables 

Streets and Highways 

Economic Impact 

ESSWAYS Upop \pya- 
Frank McGilly 
4ist Conventi 


‘ 
Associ 


Tue Stupy oF THI 
BAN ExXpt 


AREAS 


Roads 
18, 1960 
Research Institute 


Toronto J» 


’ 29 1 - 
ot Cana sabella Street, 


1960. 6 


Taxation and Finance 

\ MINISTI 
NoIs Property Tax. By Thomas 
Illinois Gowe nt, Institt 
ment and Public Affairs, 
Illinois, 1209 West Illinois 


ctober 1960 


ILut- 
Page 


of Govern- 


ATIVE CYCLE OF THE 


University of 


Street, Ur- 





Filipino Reformer Emulates NML Methods 


reform 


The 


ment inthe 


leader of a civic move 


who “dis 


Municipal 


leaders 


Philippines 
National 


civK 


covered” the 
League’s services to only 
ifter the movement's first great success 
visited the League othce recently. 

He is Tomas C. Benitez. president ol 
the Citizens League of Quezon City, na- 


Mar hal 


with a population of half a million. 


tional capital and suburb of 


Mr. Benitez, chief executive of an 


surance company and a prominent 


alumnus of the University of the Philip 
and ot the College 


pines UL niversity’s 


of Law. with a of friends 


launched the 


group 
Citizens League in the 
hope of replacing “dishonest politicians 
demagogues and rabble rousers” it 
ernment with outstanding citizens of 
high ethical standards and intelligence. 
As a starter, the new Citizens Leagu 
felt its way by inducing six leading citi 
zens to become candidates for the city 
council of Quezon City. These included 
a retired supreme court justice, a retired 
dean, a retired navy 


university capta 


who was an Annapolis graduate and 
others of similar caliber. 
The effect ol 


was immediate and startling even to the 


this outstanding slate 


dedicated leaders of the movement. 
Good citizens flocked to the reform ban 
ner and joined in door-to-door canvass 
ing and all the other educational devices 
familiar to civic groups in many United 
States cilles. 

The entire slate of six was overwheln 
ingly elected and, says Mr. Benitez. “Ws 
regretted that lack of time or confidence 
deterred us from putting up a complet 


slate. including a candidate for mayor 


Mr. Benitez and his friends 


promptly beseec hed by civic leaders of 


were 
other Philippine cities for a formula 
that would help them follow the ex- 


hey 


men prominent in the 


ample. were also cultivated by 


major political 
parties. 


Musing 


materials 


over the need for guidance 
Mr. Benitez visited the United 
Office in Manila 


to find out whether 


States Information 

such guides might 
devel- 
this 


have been 
0 pe d in 
country and 
handed the Na- 
Municipal 
League's two man- 
uals on The 
zen {ssociation 
How to 
How to Win 


Was 


tional 


Cut- 


Tomas C. Benitez 


Run It 


( ampatgns, 


Organize 


and and Cin 


said 
“With no 


coaching, we 


“Imagine my _ surprise.” he 
when he visited the League. 
previous experience 01 
did practically everything you recom- 
mend: and it worked.” 

Mr. Benitez that the 


high caliber ol Filipinos who served as 


feels, he said, 


ofheials and employees in government 


suffered during the Japanese occupation 


and in the postwar years, 

“Within the years, Mr. 
Benitez predicted in a recent radio ad- 
model 


communities ol 


next four 


lress. “Quezon City will be a 


ommunity for other 
the Philippines to emulate. We are call- 
ing upon all alumni of the’University of 
this 


the Philippines to join in creat 


movement. The time is ripe.” 





Paul J. Randolph, 
Commission and 
Building 
Administration 


State Representative 
Local Governmental Services 
Room of the Carl H. Pforzheimer 
president of the Institute of Publi 

associate director, New York State 
Constitution, and Alfred Willoughby 
K. Gove of the Institute of Government 
sultant to the commission, arranged the New 
making a study of the Chicago metrcpolitan area. 


chairman 
seven 
recently. 
and member of 
Temporary 
and William N. 
and 


York 


Metropolitan Area 
met in the Osborn 
Luther H. Gulick 
Council; Edward M 
and Simplification 
the League's staff 
Illinois, and con 
group, which is 


Northeastern Illinois 
members 
them were 
League's 
Commission on Revision 
Cassella, Jr of 
University of 
the Illinois 


of the 
other commission 
Meeting with 
the 


Affairs. 
for 


Public 
conferences 


Review Gets New Correspondents 


Two new state correspondents for the 
Review have been appointed to cove! 


developments in New Hampshire and 


New Mexico. They are: 


| ~ 

Frederick C. 

Frederick 
ol 


Irion Robert N. Larson 

protes 
of the 
f Government Research. Uni 
New Mexico. and Robert 

assistant ol 
charge of Public Administra- 


f New Hamp- 


Irion. associate 


sol government and directo 


Division o 
versity ol 
govern 


Larson. professor 


ment in 
[ niversily ¢ 


tion Service. 


shire. 
Dr. Irion 
versities of Missouri and Wisconsin and 


was educated at the Uni 


at Syracuse University. 


viously at the Universities of Mississip 


i. Missouri and Texas and at San Fran- 
| 


He taught pre- 


cisco State College. He has served als: 


the director 


as assistant to editorial 


The Gannett Newspapers. and as editor 
for the Commerce Clearing House. Chi 
cago. 

Dr. Larson 
bia, Tufts and Boston Universities. 


was educated at Colum 


and 
previously taught at The Citadel and at 
the Universities of Rhode Island. Miami 


t Northeast 


L niversities. 


and Tampa, and lectured a 


ern and Boston 


fitend Metro Semiaar 


Krank ( Moore. membet of the 
League's Council. John KE. Bebout 
and W illiam N. 


parti ipated il 


(Lasse 


sistant director. 


la. Jr.. senior assoc lale. 


a seminar on “State Government and 
the Metropolitan Area” at the 
1 Government, University 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. The 

jointly sponsored by the state of Nort 


Advisory ( 


Institute 
North 


Was 


ol 


seminal 


OMMISsIO! 


Carolina and the 
Intergovernmental Relations. Gov 
H. Hodges of North Caro 
Advisory Con 


the 


on 
ernor Luther 
Frank 


chairman. 


lina and Bane. 


mission presided it 


sessions of the seminar. 
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One Man... One Vote 
The Truth Is Out 


University institutes of government and other local authorities from 
50 states have supplied parallel facts, figures and appraisals of the con 
dition and effects on the democratic process of their distributions of 
legislative and congressional seats as compared with the principle of 
majority rule and equality of representation. (This is a background 
research document, not an official League publication.) 


Compendium on Legislative Apportionment 
150 pp. mimeo. $3.00 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21 
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| A Guide for Charter Commissions 


Revised Edition 





Prepared by a National Municipal League committee of au- 
thorities, this pamphlet meets a long felt need for a pattern 
of action to increase the effectiveness of charter drafters. 


A Guide for Charter Commissions out . 
lines the problem clearly, sets forth the Typical comment 
basic needs and specific steps which from a city of 200.000: 
should be taken, warns against common “y d F 
mistakes and pitfalls and lists helpful — ecument ° 
materials and sources. most helpful to a be- 

It is used by virtually all charter com- wildered charter com- 
missions. It is an essential companion to mission member.” 


the Model City Charter. e 


1960, 48 pages, $1.00 


National Municipal League 
47 East 68th Street New York 21 
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SERIES | 


. THE MODEL STATE CONSTI- 
TUTION 


SALIENT ISSUES OF CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL REVISION 


NEW . THE FUTURE ROLE OF THE 


STATES 

. A MANUAL FOR STATE CON- 

PUBLICATIONS 1 I TUTIONAL. CONVENTIONS 

in the 5. HOW TO STUDY A STATE 
CONSTITUTION 


State Constitutional he above will be issued a 


dates, February to May, 1961. 








Studies Project 


SERIES Ii 
(Now Available) 


STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE SHAPE OF THE DOCUMENT 
by Robert B. Dishman, $1.50 
STATE CONSTITUTIONS: REAPPORTIONMENT 
by Gordon E. Baker, $2.00 
STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE GOVERNOR 
by Bennett M. Rich, $1.00 
STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE STRUCTURE OF ADMINISTRATION 
by Ferrel Heady, $1.50 
STATE CONSTITUTIONS: THE BILL OF RIGHTS 
by Robert S. Rankin, 75¢ 
(Special price of $5.50 for all five) 


Providing basic background for citizen and official groups 
seeking to improve their state constitutions. 


NATIONAL MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


























